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The Ediphone method of working 
frees hours of time for Miss O’Brien. 
It has enabled her to assume duties as 
an executive assistant which give her 
a valuable place in the organization 
of an internationally famous cosmetic 
concern. 

More and more business firms are 
turning to the Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter and the Ediphone today, 
as a means of relieving pressure on 
executive time and energy. 

Opportunities for careers like Miss 
O’Brien’s are waiting for graduates of 
secretarial courses who include Edi- 
phone training in their equipment. 





"My EDIPHONE 
training made me 
a real executive 
assistant" 


Fa ‘ weet La | eames f o “oon, 
Bere. é si wii da 25 APE 


Miss Clare O’Brien 
Secretary to the President 
Dorothy Gray Ltd., New York 


The Ediphone Course 
Is Practical and Complete 


It enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, authori- 
tatively prepared and completely integrated 
with English, typing, punctuation, syllabi- 
cation and other secretarial topics. Write 
for complete data. Dept. L-3, Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada 
Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, 
Ontario.) 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 











Teacher’s manual, student text, certificate of proficiency, certificate of achievement, letterhead pad (records 
1 to 18), pad (records 19 to 26), qualifying test, test key, new secretarial Streamlined Ediphone. 
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IN STATE ADOPTIONS 


Every state that has selected a typewriting book for 
basal, cobasal, or multiple use since the publication 
of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, has 
selected this book. 





20™ CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


Fifth edition 


The popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING in state-wide adop- 
tions is also matched by its popularity in cities and small schools. Al- 
most every large city that has made a city-wide adoption since the 
publication of this new edition has selected it for use. Large schools and 
small schools have made it the No. 1 choice. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING leads in popularity simply because it 
enables teachers to do a better job of teaching. 


vW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Role of Co-operative Business Education 


Regardless of how often we hear that the future of America depends on its 
youth, the importance is not lessened. In fact, it is more imperative now than 
ever before that these youth, in whose hands is the destiny of our nation, re- 
ceive the best possible guidance and training for leadership. Certainly 
co-operative business education can play a significant role in preparing today’s 
youth for tomorrow’s business world. 

It was Charles F. Kettering of General Motors Corporation who said, ‘‘All 
education will eventually have some of the features of the co-operative plan. 
If the plan is analyzed in terms of engineering, it is an attempt to lap-weld the 
boy onto industry instead of butt-welding him. He is given the entire time of 
four years, three years, or two years, depending upon the particular co-operative 
program, in which to become acquainted gradually with the problems he must 
meet on the outside, rather than be confronted suddenly with all the problems 
of adjustment when he graduates from school. By means of co-operative edu- 
cation, he is given a transition between normal life at a university and the life 
he will live when he is in industry.”’ 


While Mr. Kettering was referring specifically to the co-operative plan of 
the Technological Institute at Northwestern University, his analysis applies to 
all co-operative plans, in all types of institutions, and on all educational levels. 


Briefly, the co-operative plan of education is essentially a method of co- 
ordinating academic learning with knowledge gained by actual work experience. 
While the educational program of the school emphasizes the basic requirements 
necessary for success in the particular fields for which the training is given, it 
is naturally pointed toward doing as well as understanding. In business educa- 
tion, for example, the scholastic activity,is organized with a view to the work 
and responsibility of the business worker. 


Most co-operative plans are characterized by a co-ordinated program of 
alternating work and study. The longer the period of actual work — relatively 
speaking — the better, to the end that employment in business becomes a 
regular, continuing, and essential element in the educational process. The 
objective is balanced training —an opportunity for the business student not 
only to learn but also to practice during his impressionable years. 


The value of such an educational process is not to be measured only by the 
quantity of information that it imparts, or the technical skills gained, but also 
by the flexibility and versatility that it develops. The co-operative student is 
encouraged to look at the field of business not only from the academic viewpoint 
of a prospective worker, but also from the practical viewpoint of the doer who 
translates them into action. The prospective gained should enable him to enter 
business a more mature and understanding person. In addition, he is spared 
the unsatisfactory experience of completing his school training before he is 
given an opportunity to put any part of it to the test of practice. With the 
principles taught him in class fresh in his mind, he takes his place for a brief 
period in the midst of business activity. 


In summary, co-operative education is without doubt one of the avenues 


we seek in our efforts to improve 
business education programs. We ; 
anticipate an increased emphasis ; 
upon, and an expanding role for, 

: : Albert C. Fries, president of United Business Edu- 
co-operative business education Cation Association; director of business education, 


in our programs. Northwestern University, Evansten, Illinois. 








DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SERVICEs 


I have conducted an experiment in typing 
with children in Grades Five, Six, and 
Seven. There were eleven children who came 
to the Indiana University Center in Kokomo 
for one hour each week on Saturday morn- 
ings. ‘There were three children from the 
fifth grade, four from the sixth grade, and 
four from the seventh grade. All the children 
had access to a typewriter. Most of them 
had never been allowed to touch the machine 
and were quite anxious to learn to manipu- 
late it correctly. The children’s parents 
were also anxious that the children learn to 
type correctly instead of “pecking around” 
on the keyboard as they had been doing. 

I endeavored to conduct the class as little 
like regular school as possible. As the lessons 
came on their one free day, any attempt at 
discipline or regimentation would have had 
the wrong effect. During the first fifteen 
minutes we typed together and then for the 
remainder of the period they typed at their 
own rate of speed on assigned work. We 
used the home row drill (a;sldkfjghghfjdksla;) 
as a speed builder, and after completing the 
keyboard we used some speed sentences for 
the practice period. About two weeks before 
Christmas we took up simple letter writing. 
The week before Christmas the children 
wrote letters to their parents telling them 
what they wanted for Christmas. I posted 
the letters they wrote on the bulletin board 
in the typing room, and they were quite 
excited to see their work on display. Many 
of the letters were quite original and clever. 

Toward the end of the semester, we typed 
with one carbon copy. I believe they enjoyed 
this phase of typing as much as any other 
phase learned during the semester. Carbon 
paper, which so many of us take for granted, 
is something new to children. They were 
delighted to use it. 

Only two children in the group showed 
little aptitude. I talked with their grade 
school teachers and learned they both were 
good students, but needed constant prodding 
to keep busy and do their best work. After 
talking with their teachers, I observed these 
children typing-for a few minutes each 
period, and during the time I watched them 
individually, they did much better work. 
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Typewriting for the Lower Grades 


by MARY CARMICHAEL RICKETTs 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY, KOKOMO, INDIAN, © 


The children in the sixth grade, without 
exception, seemed to grasp the keyboard 
much more quickly. They typed faster, 
were more accurate, and their papers wer — 
neater. 4 

In so far as understanding and carrying 
out directions were concerned, those children 
in the seventh grade were more adept. Those f 
in the fifth grade were anxious to learn, but 
they were more slow in grasping what was § 
to be done. 

As you can readily see, spectacular results 7 
were impossible. The course was designed |) 
and given to acquaint the children with the | 
typewriter and to show them how to type 
for their own use. No set amount of prac- 
ticing between classes was suggested. How. 
ever, most of them practiced about two 
hours between classes. 

I intend to use a phonograph in the future 
to get their fingers moving more rapidly. 
I realize that some educators believe this 
method is out-dated and likely to make 
typists type on a stroke level rather than a 
word level, but I believe that children need 
additional stimulation, and record playing 
should provide that needed impetus. 

I am sure that after just one semester and 
with just eleven children in the experiment, 
it is much too presumptious of me to draw 
any positive conclusions, but I believe a few 
things are evident. In my opinion, a course 
in typing should be inserted as a part of the 
regular school curriculum at the sixth grade 
level or no higher than the seventh grade. 
An ideal arrangement would be a half hour 
period, three or five times a week. I believe § 
this program should be continued for two 
years, and then no formal instruction should 
be given until the junior year of high school 
when those children taking the commercial 
curriculum could resume typing study. 

From the seventh grade on, all composi 
tions could be required to be typewritten. 
The students could keep in practice in this 
way, and teachers would be relieved of many 
hours of paper grading. Most children have 
study periods in junior high school. With 
proper planning, one of those study periods 
might be held in the typing room where 

(Concluded on page 294) 
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Siudent Interviews 
with Business 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Practical 


The student interview with business can 
be a very helpful and effective device in 
supplementing instruction and making the 
teaching process more practical. Haphazard 
or poorly planned interviews, however, will 
contribute nothing to education and may 
in many cases even widen the gap that 
already exists between the businessman and 
the school. On the other hand, a carefully 
planned student interview should provide 
the school with valuable information, bring 
the school and the businessman closer to- 
gether, and create more student interest 
in subject matter. I do not mean to under- 
estimate the importance of the textbook 
as a visual aid in teaching, but too often 
this becomes the only vehicle for providing 
knowledge. The use of practical projects 
may mean the difference between “interested 
participation” and the routine “doing” of 
daily assignments. 

The following description is typical of a 
procedure in interviewing which has been 
used successfully for a number of years. 

Three members of the class in retail store 


suggestions for enriching any 
course in business or distributive education. 


by R. S. KNOUSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


operation at the New 
York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New 
York, recently completed 
an interview with Joseph Kline, manager of 
the local retail branch of Robert Hall Clothes, 
Incorporated. The purpose of the inter- 
view was to gain specific knowledge of the 
operation of a Robert Hall store. 

After the interview was arranged by the 
instructor, a meeting was held to plan the 
procedure for the actual interview. It was 
decided to limit the questions to three 
areas: (1) Store location, equipment, and 
arrangement, (2) Merchandising policies and 
techniques, (3) Store organization and man- 
agement. The following questions were 
prepared in advance: 








Student Interviewer: Rodney O. Felder 
Store Location, Equipment, and Arrangement 


1. What are the major considerations in 
selecting a location for your stores? 


2. What are the most important factors in 





Members of the class discussing merchandising policies and techniques with retail manager 
of Robert Hall Clothes. 
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selecting your fixtures and equipment? 

3. How have you solved your store lighting 
problem? 

4. What factors are most important in 
planning your store layout? 

5. How does the location of your merchan- 
dise affect customer service, sales volume, 
expenses, and publicity? 

6. Which areas of floor space do you con- 

sider the most valuable? 





Student Interviewer: Clifton C. Thorne 
Merchandising Policies and Techniques 


1. What factors determine the type of mer- 
chandise offered for sale in your store? 

2. What special techniques do your sales- 
people use in opening the sale, creating 
desire, convincing the customer, and 
closing the sale? 

3. What are your policies concerning credits, 
collections, and adjustments? 

4. What merchandising policies have con- 
tributed most to the success of your 
business? 

5. What are your policies concerning interior 
and window displays? 

6. What is your best sales promotion device? 
What advertising media do you use? 





Student Interviewer: Bernadette D. Freel 
Store Organization and Management 
1. What is your legal form of business 
organization? 
2. What advantages does your store possess 


from the standpoint of departmental 
organization and management? 


3. What are the minimum qualifications for 
new salespersons employed in your store? 
4. What training is given to your sales- 
people before they are permitted to sell? 


What personnel policies create the best 
employer-employee relations? 


6. What is your system of stock control? 


“ 





The students arrived for the interview 
at the appointed hour and presented a letter 
of introduction written by the instructor. 
Each student was responsible for asking 
the questions on his own list. 

Many interviews become awkward be- 
cause the interviewer may either make 
copious time-consuming notes or he may 
concentrate on remembering answers to 
the extent that he will not be able to ask 
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intelligent questions in logical sequence, 
In order to avoid this possibility, each 
‘interviewer concentrated on asking his’ 
questions while the other students wrote 
the answers in shorthand. In this way the § 
interview could be completed in a minimum § 
of time while a maximum of information 
was secured for a report to the class at a | 
later time. Through the use of this planned, | 
business-like, and briefer method, the inter. 
view could be completed while the business. ¥ 
man was still anxious to volunteer informa. F 
tion rather than after he had become weary f 
of a time-consuming and awkward dis- f 
cussion. ‘ 
Before the next class meeting, a complete 
report covering all areas of the investigation 
was worked out jointly by the student § 
interviewers. These students then presented 
the report to the class. This was followed 
by questions and discussion from the group. | 
Many of the principles that were pre. | 
sented and discussed are also contained in | 
textbooks which should be used to further 
emphasize the importance of these princi- 
ples. However, it is easy to detect the dif- 
ference in interest and spontaneity of parti- 


rales 


alge eve 


cipation when the practical project is 


employed. This alone is sufficient reason fj 
for its use. : 
Progressive teachers, of course, see many 
other values in the use of the student inter- J 
view with the businessman. Some of these 
are: 
1. Developing personality ) 
2. Acquiring up-to-date and _ practical 
knowledge 
3. Building confidence in students 
4. Learning to speak the language of] 
the businessman : 


The latter value is especially important. [7 
Whether we prepare students directly for} 
business or whether we prepare teachers of} 
business, not much progress will be made 
until business and business education speak 
the same language. : 








Typewriting for the Lower Grades 
(Continued from page 292) 


ay aa 


students could type their assignments. 


I realize that this would prove quite ex- 
pensive initially as to cost of equipment, but f 
my recommendations are being made in anf 


idealistic fashion. However, considering the 

rapid progress in the public school systems, f 
this plan might be put’ into effect in the 
not too distant future. 
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Rising Transcription 


Department Efficiency 


Reprinted by permission from the January, 1949, issue 
of ‘The Management Review,”’ copyrighted by the Ameri- 
can Management Association, New York, New York. 


Within the last year a large New England 
life insurance company analyzed the various 


- time elements constituting the working day 


of a transcribing machine operator. The 
tests involved in the analysis yielded the 
somewhat surprising finding that only 
25 per cent of the net working day of an 
average transcription operator was spent in 
actual typewriting. 

Two different typewriters were used for 
the test — a standard manual machine and 
an electric machine. Each typewriter was 

. . Y 
equipped with a_ stroke-counter. The 
transcription was accomplished from wax 
cylinders through the use of acoustic-type 
transcribing equipment. 

The copy transcribed consisted of a mix- 
ture of intra-company and outside corre- 
spondence and also the completion of certain 
forms for enclosure with the correspondence. 
The outside correspondence involved com- 
pletion of address headings on letters and 
preparation of envelopes containing these 
same address headings. Letters averaged 
one 814 x 11 inch page and required the 
preparation of an original and two carbon 
copies. The proper original letterhead had 
to be selected from a maximum of five 
available letterheads or sizes of paper, and 
the proper copy paper had to be selected 
from a maximum of three different colors of 
stock. The original letterhead had to be 
collated with the carbon and copy paper by 
hand. 

Under these conditions, it was usual for 
the average transcription operator to pro- 
duce about fifty completed letters in an 
average day. More specifically, the average 
typist performed approximately 45,000 
strokes per day, which is the equivalent of 
about 750 lines or 1-8/10 lines per minute 
based on a 60-stroke line using pica-face 
type. This average was compiled from the 
production records of all the company’s 
typists, regardless of skill, and is a low aver- 
age in the opinion of company officials. 
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The motion of striking the space bar by the 
operator was not included in the above 
compilation. 

Two clerk-typists who were fully ac- 
quainted with the transcribing routine were 
selected for the experiment. Each operator 
can be described as having “at least average 
speed and better-than-average accuracy of 
performance.”’ One operator, however, had 
seventeen years’ transcription experience in 
another insurance firm and was not normally 
assigned to this company’s transcription 
division. While she was fully familiar with 
the company’s correspondence requirements, 
she had not previously done the particular 
type of correspondence to which she was 
assigned. The other operator also had 
several years’ transcription experience, and 
was fully acquainted with the company’s 
correspondence requirements and particu- 
larly with the work of the division in which 
the dictation she was given to transcribe 
originated. (This difference in operator 
background had no discernible influence on 
the results of the two tests.) 

The test was conducted in the company’s 
central transcribing division, which is a 
“sound-conditioned room.” While the 
operators undergoing the test were seated 
among a group of about forty transcribers, 
they were given a location where optimum 
lighting conditions existed. 

The actual test was conducted under the 
foregoing conditions as follows: 

1. Each operator was given a full day’s 
transcription assignment. 

2. An extra copy of all material typed was 
retained. This material included letters 
that the typist completed (or partially com- 
pleted on account of errors), memoranda, 
envelope addresses, etc. 

3. On the succeeding day each operator 
was given the extra copy of all the material 
she had transcribed the day before and was 
told to recopy it verbatim. One operator 
was given full-size single sheets of 814 x 11 
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inch paper on which to recopy and the other 
was given a continuous roll of paper for the 
recopying. Each operator used the same 
typewriter for the recopying work as she had 
used for the original transcription work. 

4. The time taken to accomplish the 
recopying was then characterized as “‘time 
actually spent in typing” during the first 
day’s transcription operation — i.e., the re- 
copying time was inserted as an element of 
the total time of the previous day when a 
complete transcription operation was per- 
formed. This assumption resulted in the 
distribution of total transcription time shown 
in the table below. ‘Total transcription 
time’ is shown as exclusive of a 40-minute 
lunch period and two 10-minute rest periods; 
it consisted of a net work day of 420 minutes. 


OPERATION % OF NET 
WORKING 

DAY 

Time Spent in Typing 25% 


Time Spent in Operations 
Other than Typing: 

Obtaining the assignment of dictation from 
supervisor. 

Selection of proper original letterheads, 
copy paper and carbons. 

Collate original, copies and carbon paper 
and insertion in typewriter. 

Listening in advance to corrections and 
listening back on difficult passages. 

Consultations with supervisor. 


Removal of complete set of papers from 
typewriter, pulling of carbons and 
assembly of - completed product by 
original, first carbon, second carbon, etc. 


Selection of proper correspondence folder 
for transmittal of completed product. 


Disposition of transcribed cylinder. 


Washing of hands prior to lunch and prior to 
departure from the office, personal con- 
venience and conversation. 


Total 75% 


100% 

Two important conclusions that can be 
drawn from the results of this analysis are 
the following: 

1. Since so little time is spent in actual 
typing, no significant increase in total out- 
put of the transcription division is expected 
by this company from the use of more 
efficient and faster typewriter equipment. 
This becomes more readily apparent when 
it is realized that a 10 per cent increase in 
typing speed will result in only a 3 per cent 
increase in units of transcription production; 
in other words, to obtain a 25 per cent 
increase in total transcription production, 
an increase of 80 per cent in typing speed 
would be required. When it is realized that 
the operators undergoing the test were 





Total Transcription Time 
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vapable of doing straight typing at a spee 
of about 70 words per minute, it can }y 
recognized that an 80 per cent increase jj 
this speed is a practical impossibility, due ty 
limitations of human physical co-ordination § 
2. The logical place to try to increase the 
production of transcription units in the com. 
pany that conducted the study is to attach! 
the 75 per cent figure representing time no! 
spent in typing. An inspection of the item 
constituting this figure indicates that thi 
question has many facets. Thus, use of yh 
different type of transcribing equipmen} 
might tend to reduce the time spent if 
listening back. Closer attention to prope 
procedure by dictators would have a similar} 
effect. Reduction in number of company|) 
letterheads, elimination of the requirement) 
for using colored paper on carbon copies andl 
the use of “copysettes’”’ (copy paper with? 
carbon already attached in sets of two a} 
three) would make possible the release of al 













significant amount of operator time for the! 
typing operation. | 

. 
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BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS | 


By WHELAND and MOORE 


es 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice 
outfit consisting of ten different narratives of 
transactions with the books of entry that are 
necessary for keeping the records. 


2 nm omg tnt: ts 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a 
dentist, a family, and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first- 
year bookkeeping after the fundamental 
principles have been studied. Practical ex- 
perience gained includes budgeting and the 
use of various types of bookkeeping records, 
such as a combined cash journal, the ledger, 
and special journals. 


PERS YN. 


DELS eo 


The price is $1.00. Samples will be sent on 
request to any teachers who will consider the 
projects for class use. 


i 
i 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway .. 
530 So. Clark St. 
345 Broadway .. 
536 Mission St... 
2210 Pacific Ave. 


.Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
.....Chicago 5, Ill. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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Our students come from a small rural com- 
munity and its adjoining territory in south- 
eastern Ohio. Coal mining is the main 
industry. Farming is done, too, on small 
farms with soil of low fertility. The incomes 
of these miners and farmers is not constant; 
hence, the budgeting of their incomes is of 
the utmost importance. We maintain that 
all citizens, regardless of their occupation or 
profession, need to budget wisely their in- 
comes to attain the greatest happiness in 
our economic society. 

To train our students for their economic 
needs in their adult life, we sponsor a school 
savings bank. After the first three weeks, 
when schedules are planned and new paths 
are worn, we start the operation of our bank, 
which is known as the Silver Savings Bank. 
Webster states that a bank is a place for 
keeping, lending, exchanging, and issuing 
money. We emphasize the first purpose — 
keeping money; we especially omit the 
second function, that of lending, because we 
do not wish to stress or encourage the 
borrowing habit. This bank is operated in 
the high school of approximately two hun- 
dred students, which consists of the seyenth 
to the twelfth grades, inclusive. In our case 
we believe the elementary school is too 
remote as to physical location, to school 
schedule, and to actual life to efficiently 
‘arry on the banking in the lower grades. 
However, in one grade where money is 
accumulated from the operation of a store, 
we accept the total amount for the grade. 
One year we did sponsor the individual 
students’ banking in the elementary grades, 
but not too successfully. Our greatest 
savings develop on the junior high school 
level. The bank is sponsored as part of the 
activities of the general business class in the 
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The Silver Stream 


by ANNA C, ROSE 
THE PLAINS SCHOOL, THE PLAINS, OHIO 


Mrs. Rose describes the functioning of the school bank, 

the development of the savings habit, the advertising 

schemes used, the plans for money making, the banking 
theory learned, and the bookkeeping involved. 





business education department. This class 
is a required subject on the junior high school 
level in our system. Bank days are Wednes- 
day and Thursday. The money is collected 
at the noon periods. The minimum deposit is 
five cents. Students, except juniors and 
seniors, leave their money in the bank until 
the last of May unless they present a written 
statement from their parents or guardians 
authorizing them to withdraw it. We seldom 
have withdrawals during the school year. 
We deposit the cash bimonthly in the 
Security Savings Bank of Athens, Ohio. The 
bank carries insurance with the Federal 
Depositors’ Insurance Corporation. We 
receive the usual rate of 114% interest, and 
this interest, after banking expenses have 
been deducted, is distributed to the out- 
standing depositors and included in their 
accounts. We have arranged with this 
Athens bank to accept our individual ac- 
counts. A_ student depositor who has 
accumulated $10 or more may transfer his 
account to a personal account or a joint 
account. Then he receives a bank book from 
our bank and also a bank book from the 
Security Savings Bank. He is further en- 
couraged to save in our bank until he gets a 
large amount again, and then he transfers 
that amount to his Security Savings Bank 
account. We have awards at the end of the 
year based on the total deposits in the Silver 
Savings Bank and the Security Savings 
Bank. The awards are largely based on the 
depositor’s regularity in saving money. In 
the month of May this money is packaged 
in small envelopes for return to each de- 
positor, except for those who request that 
all or part of their money remain in the 
bank during the summer months. We 
encourage students to leave their money on 
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deposit. Eventually we hope to have 
facilities to carry our banking project to the 
community, which does not have a com- 
mercial or a savings bank. Perhaps these 
folks, who do not have bank accounts now, 
could save dollar by dollar until they have 
accumulated $50 to start a bank account in 
the adjoining community of Athens, Ohio, 
which is approximately five miles away. 
This is something to look forward to as we 
progress. In some cases we do give business 
and banking advice. 

We attempt to instill ideals, habits, and 
practices that result in saving. To create 
thrift practices we stress many plans. One 
of the stories told students is this: ““When 
your parents give you money for a much- 
desired luxury, put the money away in a 
drawer. If after the lapse of a week you 
still feel the need of the luxury, purchase 
it.”” In most cases the yearning has subsided 
by the end of the week and the money is put 
into the savings account. To further the 
thrift development, we stress many mottoes, 
such as “A penny saved is a penny earned,” 
and “Always save part of what you have.” 
These are often quoted orally, and some- 
times put on the blackboard in colored chalk. 
We emphasize the advantages of complete 
ownership of such items as a bicycle, a 
garden, and even a home. 

ADVERTISING. Various types of advertising 
approaches are used to appeal to the mem- 
bers of the student body. Posters are made 
and exhibited on bulletin boards in the 
rooms and in the hallways. Before making 
these posters a discussion of these points is 
held: the topics of the day, the size and kind 
of printing and picture, and the color com- 
binations. Sometimes magazine pictures are 
used with the clever advertising ideas. 

One poster used colored neck ties to 
illustrate, “Tie your money in the SSB.” 
Some posters have flaps which, upon raising, 
exhibit a clever statement to induce saving. 
One poster had a picture of an airplane 
exhaling tail smoke of “Save now.” At the 
right of an illustration of three small pups, 
“Tt’s a dog’s life when you cannot deposit 
in the Silver Savings Bank.” The best 
posters are displayed by definitely assigned 
students starting on Tuesdays and removed 
on Thursdays. After being returned, these 
and the undisplaved posters are returned to 
the students and they keep them in scrap- 
books along with other materials in the area 
of business subjects studied in the general 
business course. 


Once we used colored chalk in the hallways 
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to draw footprints leading to the general 
business classroom where there was a bulletin 
board’ on which there was shown a lar 
well-drawn front of a bank building. The 
previous day we advertised, “Watch this 
space tomorrow.” At the County Basketball 
Tournament children wore round yellow 
tags with blue strings, as these colors were * 
the school colors. On one side was “PHS” | 
and on the reverse side was material about 
the Silver Savings Bank. One week we used § 
various colored construction paper to make 
bookmarks with appropriate advertising in. 
scribed on them. 








Reminders are inserted in the high school 
paper to encourage the students to save and 
thus further develop the saving habit. Bank 
books with decorations for the Valentine 
season are made in February for new de- 
positors. During December bank books are 
designed that may be given as gifts with a 
deposit recorded in them. One day a sealed 
envelope was shown to a class, and they were 
asked to guess its contents. Upon opening it 
they were shown the actual amount of money 
that would be theirs if they deposited a 
small amount regularly until the end of the 
school term. We talked about the items they 
could purchase with that sum. Occasionally 
imitation money is made and posted here § 
and there. 

On various occasions news items are § 
published in The Athens Messenger of Athens, 
Ohio, as to the activity of the bank and the 
names of the students participating. i 

For additional advertising, publicity is J 
sometimes given in school assemblies. At 
one program a varied display was shown of 
the material objects that might be available 
to those who had savings. Items included § 
were: sweater, bicycle, dress, raincoat, scout 
uniform, shoes, college tuition receipt, junior f) 
class ring, pen, crayons, dictionary, Bible, 
savings book for the coming year, bus ticket, 
and a gift for mother. At another program § 
one Speaker gave the history and the ad-f 
vantages of banking. A second speaker 
enumerated a great many testimonials of 
happenings within our school. Names of the 
depositors were omitted using the grade of 
the depositor only. This was followed by 
uniformly dressed cheer leaders, selected ff 
from the sponsoring class, leading the assem- 
bly in cheers. The cheer leaders composed 
their own cheers and had copies mimeo- 
graphed for the student body. 

Lastly to further stimulate interest in 
savings, various contests are used for short 
periods of time at various intervals. In one 
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conicst the room that had the greatest 
percentage of depositors in relationship to 


the ‘otal membership was to receive a prize. 
At on assembly each depositor was pre- 
sen!o.1 with a pencil, which was attractively 
wrajped and packaged. In another contest, 
whic!) was sponsored throughout the entire 
schoo!, the individuals who deposited the 


regularly were given awards. Later a 
contc-t was held in one room only — the 
seventh grade —and those depositing the 
most regularly were awarded prizes. Prize 
winners’ names and the prizes are kept secret 
until award day. Instructors may deposit 
money too, but they are not eligible for any 
prizes or awards. 

MONEY "MAKING. We suggest methods of 
making profit. Some students do gardening, 
some help in stores, some sell products, some 
raise poultry, some do odd chores, and some 
withhold their allowances. Then they 
accumulate the interest on their savings 
account for additional amounts. 

From this project students eagerly and 
accurately gain knowledge as to the history 
of banking, the kinds of banks, the functions 
of these institutions, the Federal Depositors’ 
Insurance Corporation, the investment of 
bank funds, and the use of a joint account. 
Various governmental agencies send booklets 
pertaining to phases of banking — enough 
booklets were sent for each member of the 
class to have a copy. 

BOOKKEEPING. Students learn facts per- 
taining to record keeping. A cashier and an 
alternate is assigned to each homeroom. A 
ticket is given to the depositor to complete. 
The cashier records the data on the ticket 
in the bank book, which is kept by the 
depositor. Then the cashier takes the ticket 
with the money to the business education 
room. During the following regular class 
period, he records the data on a heavy card 
kept for each depositor. These cards are 
filed alphabetically. A yellow card indicates 
a depositor of both banks, a blue card a 
depositor with two or less entries, and a white 
card is kept for all others. On these cards is 
the name of the depositor; below the name 
are three columns that consist of the date, 
deposit, and balance. A summary sheet for 
all the day’s transactions is maintained and 
lists the total deposits for the day. The total 
column on the summary sheet has two 
sections — one for the Silver Savings Bank 
and one for the Security Savings Bank. 
Various special records are kept for each 
contest. Various percentages are calculated 
from time to time, such as the percentage 
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of the student body depositing, percentage 
of membership for each grade, percentage of 
girls to boys depositing, and the median 
amount deposited. A folder is kept contain- 
ing the history of the bank. 


TESTIMONIALS. Many services have been 
rendered in a material way to the persons 
involved in this project. There was a ninth 
grade girl, who deposited during the winter, 
and with part of her savings purchased a 
beautiful raincoat. There were two ninth 
grade boys who saved and used their money 
to help in purchasing new scout uniforms. 
There was a senior girl whose father was 
unemployed. Her shoe soles were thin and 
there was snow and ice at the time. She 
withdrew part of her money to purchase a 
new pair of shoes. There was one affection- 
ate sandy-haired girl who wished to surprise 
her mother with a gift on Mother’s Day. 
By using a small part of her savings, she did 
this. There was a senior boy who went to the 
hospital in a nearby city. He was happy to 
have money while there, which was made 
possible by his savings account. One boy 
saved to pay for a bicycle. There are some 
students who have deposited for several 
years and have not withdrawn. They are 
planning to use their savings toward their 
college careers. 


AwarRps. Toward the end of the year in our 
school we have a “merit-award” day at 
which time athletic letters, scholarship cer- 
tificates, “Future Homemakers of America”’ 
awards, merit pins, typing pins, and other 
awards are given to students for recogniza- 
tion-of outstanding activities in their fields. 
At this assembly, we give a certificate to the 
outstanding depositors that reads, “To 
whom it may concern: This is to certify that 
...........-. has established an excellent 
economic example of thrift habits as shown 
by the records of the SILVER SAVINGS 
BANK at The Plains School.” The certifi- 
cate is signed by the instructor of the general 
business class. 


suMMARY. In planning school activities 
we formulate learning policies, goals, and 
trends toward which our students should 
strive in order to make for a better society. 
Yet we often neglect the fact that this 
society is based on a capitalistic economy 
where the dollar is the lever to all material 
things. To plan the wise use of this dollar 
we think our banking project helps the stu- 
dents to wisely budget, which will result in 
their having a greater happiness in adult life 
in our economic society. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Movies 


Moving pictures are taken of the students 
in the class during their presentation’ of a 
sales talk. These movies are shown before 
the class and criticized on the basis of 
what constitutes effective salesmanship. 


When teaching the class how to make a 
sales demonstration, the following film 
may be used for illustration: 

“How Demonstrations Make Sales” 

Ray Bell Films, Inc. 

2264 Ford Road 

St. Paul, Minn. 


For use in illustrating the development of 
a Salesman’s Rating Sheet, this film show- 
ing twelve outstanding reasons why sales- 
men lose orders may be shown: 
“Autopsy of a Lost Sale” (30 min. sound) 
Standard Talking Film Service, Inc. (free) 
1963 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 7, 
California’ 
In order to dramatize five ways to remem- 
ber the names and faces of sales prospects, 
the following film may be shown: 
““How to Remember Names and Faces” (30 min. 
sound) 
Standard Talking Film Service, Inc. (free) 
1963 South Vermont Street, Los Angeles 7, 
California 


Teaching the sales presentation may be 
illustrated with the following film: 
“How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Pre- 
sented” (30 min. sound) 
Standard Talking Film Service, Inc. (free) 
1963 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 7, 
California 


Pictures 
F 


Post around the room pictures and photo- 
graphs of well-groomed salesmen and 
women and situations in the business 
world. Change these frequently in order 
to provide a changing environment of 
practical business situations for the stu- 
dents to use as models of dress and action. 


Have pictures of famous or successful 
salesmen mounted in the room with no 
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Devices To Be Used in 
the Teaching of Salesmanship 


The following list of devices to be used in the teaching of salesman- 

ship was compiled by the students in business education in the 

spring semester of 1949, under the direction of Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


identification. Have a contest among the 
students to see who can identify the most 
persons. These can be changed periodi- 
‘ally and different contests held, the 


is ha a 





winners to be given an award-or credit 


toward a higher grade. 


Recordings 


1. 





Use a wire recorder to record the sales 
talks given by the students and play it 


back to them to point out weak and strong | 


points. This should be an effective means 
of inducing the students to improve. 


Record good and poor sales presentations 
from radio broadcasts or actual situations 
and present them to the class. 


cussed the criteria of good sales presenta- 
tions. The good presentations can be 
used as models. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Arrange with the owner of a local store 
to let students take over the store and 
run it for one day, replacing the regular 
employees. 


. Take the class to a local meeting of some 


sales managers’ association. 


Make a check list of things to do and look 
for on a field trip. A sample check list 
may be obtained from: 

University of Pittsburgh 

Research Bureau for Retail Training 
Using one product (milk for instance), 
take students on a series of field trips— 
first to where the product is manu- 
factured, then processed, then retailed — 
to develop an understanding of products 
and all that goes on before the product 1s 
sold. 


. Take the class on a field trip to a local 


business concern. Discuss beforehand 
various things to observe, such as_actions, 
dress and manner of salesmen. Discuss 
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ihe points in class the next day and have 
test covering then. 

Each student could be assigned to criticize 
objectively the techniques of one certain 
silesman and present this to the class, or 
committees could be chosen to observe 
one salesman and later discuss his strong 
aud weak points in class. 

Salespeople should be able to direct 
customers to different departments in a 
Have the students visit a good- 
sized department store over the weekend 
und in a short quiz be able to direct the 
instructor to various departments. 


store. 


Arrange with a local merchant to have a 
sules demonstration given by an experi- 
enced salesman from the store. 


MATERIALS PROCURED FROM 
LOCAL MERCHANTS 


Many business houses would be glad to 
help with supplying castoff models and 
specimens of business forms. 


. Obtain free display and advertising ma- 


terial from national manufacturers. 


PROJECTS 


Class 


In order to stimulate school-wide interest 
in salesmanship, sponsor an essay con- 
test on “Selling as a Career.” 


As the class project for a semester, have 
the students make up a store manual. 
This will necessitate visits to various 
stores, interviews with salesmen, and 
research on the subject. 

Have a Resourcefulness Day in class. 
Either appoint or have the students 
elect a group of “experts” for the day, 
and present to the panel a problem to 
discuss and try to solve. The problems 
should be ones brought in by members 
of the class. 


Arrange to have students in the sales- 
manship class take over the management 
of the student store and be responsible 
for running it. Each member of the 
salesmanship class can work behind the 
counter for a period of time. 

Have the class conduct a contest to 
select the most courteous salesperson in 
the locality. This person may be invited 
to appear before the class. 

Have the salesmanship class put on a 
fashion show to demonstrate what is 
appropriate and what is not appropriate 
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10. 


13. 


14. 





for salespeople to wear, or for people 
to wear when being interviewed. 


Have the students work out in class a 
code of ethics for selling and use this as 
a basis for judging the sales presenta- 
tions of the students. 


Divide the class into teams and have 
them compete in selling advertising 
space for the school annual. 


As a class project, map out a plan for 
selling the school annual. 


For a class project, select a single prod- 
uct, such as refrigerators. Divide the 
class into groups and assign each group 
a particular make of refrigerator on 
which to collect data and selling ma- 
terial. This may be presented to the 
class in the form of a report from each 
committee. 


Have the salesmanship class organize a 
school Red Cross or Community Chest 
drive. 

Assign the class to look up the require- 
ments for effective posters. Have them 
design posters announcing school events. 
Assign the class to write for and collect 
various sales manuals, product manuals, 
handbooks, and merchandise manuals 
from manufacturers. These can be added 
to a class library. 

Have the class look up the personality 
requirements of a successful salesman. 
Make up a Selling Aptitude Chart, and 
use it as the basis of a contest in trait 
improvement. A copy of this may be 
mimeographed and given to each class 
member. 

Make a large map of the area between 
your city and the state prison. Have a 
mock store in class in which the students 
take turns working. Each time a student 
is detected making an error such as 
stating that the store is out of a certain 
item of merchandise, and not making 
sure that this item is put on the “want 
list,” he is moved a certain distance 
toward the state prison. Some type of 
award can be given to the student who 
manages to stay fartherest away from 
prison at the end of the semester. 
Arrange with local merchants for the 
students to have permission to dress 
their windows. Sponsor a window dress- 
ing contest among the students. 


Arrange with local merchants for the 
students to have permission to prepare 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


window displays in their windows. Have 
the merchants leave obstacles in the way 
of the students, such as dirty windows, 
trash on the floor, or old merchandise in 
the window. The students are then 
responsible for making an attractive 
window display. 

Have the students prepare a rating scale 
for window display and rate various 
store windows in town. 


Have the class put on a ticket-selling 
project for each of the class activities 
such as plays, carnivals, fashion shows, 
or other school activities. 

When the students are giving their sales 
presentations arrange with the principal 
to come in and be the prospective cus- 
tomer. 


. Sponsor a “Double Your Money” pro- 


ject. Give one student a penny and 
instruct him to buy something for it and 
sell it at a profit. After he does so he tells 
the class what he has done, then he turns 
over the penny and the profit to another 
student. This continues until each mem- 
ber of the class has had a chance to 
make the penny grow. 


. Arrange with the manager of the school 


cafeteria for the students in salesman- 
ship classes to assist him in making an 
inventory of the cafeteria. 

In order to facilitate student sales pre- 
sentations, divide the class into small 
groups. To each “salesman” there will 
be three observers: the customer, an 
observer, and a supervisor. The ob- 
server and supervisor will rate the sales- 
man on his presentation and discuss it 
with him after the presentation is over. 
Each salesman can give his presentation 
to several groups, and get criticism and 
aid from the group during the class 
period. Several of these presentations 
can be put on simultaneously, and after 
several presentations the people in each 
group can exchange places so that each 
student gets a chance to be a salesman. 


The salesmanship class can put on plays 
relating to salesmanship. 


The class can compile a rating sheet for 
sales presentations. 


Have the class collect and bring to class 
a variety of labels and price tags for 
display on the bulletin board. This can 
be followed up with a discussion of the 
various types of labels and tags. 


Individual 


1. 


10. 


. Assign each student to have an interview 


. At the beginning of the sales class have 


. Have the students practice suggestive 


Have each student choose a field of } 
selling to analyze with regard to: 

A. History, present status, and trends. 

B. Time and expense of training required. 

C. Remuneration to be expected. 

D. Vocational and social prestige. 

E. Chance for expansion and promotion. 

F. Personal and social value of the service 


rendered. 


A week later ask for volunteers to report 
the findings. This device results in real 
learning for everyone. 
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Fats 


Have each student rated on five person- 
ality traits by other members of the 
class. Balloting should be secret to get 
the best results. 





with a personnel director. In class con- | 
pile a list of points a student should know 

about the proper thing to do during an | 
interview. Consider such things as |) 
approaching the interviewer, dress, poise, 
and other similar points. 


each student stand before the class and 
introduce himself and tell something 
about himself. This emphasizes the 
necessity of selling the personality. i: 





. Have the class visit sales persons in Ff 


different stores, recording the duties that § 
these sales people have in addition to ! 
their selling jobs. 


selling during the sales demonstrations ff 
or discussions in class. 


Have the students clip advertisements § 
from a newspaper over a period of a week § 
and list the kinds of appeals that are [ 
made by the advertiser to satisfy the f 
customer’s desire for variety. 


Use scrap books in getting together in- 
formation concerning particular prod- § 
ucts. i 
Have the students bring to class and put 
on the bulletin board advertisements 
that illustrate buying motives that have 
already been discussed in class. A cap- 
tion should be prepared for each one, § 
indicating the buying motive suggested, 
such as family affection, fear, imitation, § 
and appetite. 

Have a student pick three commonly § 
sold items. He is then to find all the f 
brand names, comparative prices, and § 
quality and tell how to judge the worth 
of the merchandise. The student secures § 
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11. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 





information from catalogues, trade pub- 
lications, sales manuals, and advertise- 
ments. 


Students should make and keep a list of 
incorrect grammar they hear sales people 
use. Later the list should be duplicated 
and a copy given to each student. 


. Have the students keep a personal traits 


diary for several weeks. Require reports 
telling what each has done to improve 
his bad traits. 

ifave each student observe the tech- 
niques of several retail clerks and rate 
them on a specially constructed rating 
scale. 


Secure several job application forms and 
have the students practice filling them 
out. Check them on neatness and ability 
to follow directions. 


. Have each member of the class select 


some available article or service that 
he would like to sell such as magazine 
subscriptions, Christmas cards, or other 
such items. He then should try his hand 
at selling to the public at large. 


Have the students practice their demon- 
stration sales in which they try to sell a 
substitute article in place of the one 
requested by the customer. 


The National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives is trying to interest high school 
students in selling and is offering a $1000 
prize and a 3-day trip to Chicago or New 
York for the best essay on “Selling as a 
Career.” Additional prizes include $200, 
ten prizes of $100, and fifty certificates of 
honorable mention. 


Have the students compile a list of points 
that should be covered in a letter of 
application. Also consider common 
faults to be found in letters of applica- 
tion. 


Have a telephone in the room and give 
the students practical experience in sell- 
ing and answering questions by tele- 
phone. For instance one student could 
call another student in the classroom 
and ask if they had five yards of silk and 
what the price is. The student could 
then be criticized for his performance 
over the telephone. In this manner all 
the students take part in the activity. 


20. Allow the students to practice making 


change and counting change by actually 
handling money. The teacher would 
probably have to put up the first money 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


but the actual experience the students 
would receive would be worth it. For 
instance the teacher could tell the sales 
check girl that the amount of the pur- 
chase was $2.37, then other students 
acting as customers could hand the girl 
$3.00, $2.50, $5.00. 


One or more of the students might report 
on “The Worst Gyping I Ever Had.” 
This report should be presented in a 
humorous vein and the class should 
determine what course of action might 
have prevented the situation. 


Have the students collect selling ““Tricks 
of the Trade” and evaluate them in such 
a way that the students will recognize 
them when a sales person ‘attempts the 
use of any of the devices. 


Have the class collect advertising state- 
ments that have appeared in print and 
over the radio and that contain what 
the student believes to be false claims. 
Have students analyze and evaluate 
these aids. 


Have the students list the things they 
have to sell. 
Examples: 
That I deserve a good grade. 
That I should be chosen as a member of the 
football team, debate, senior play, etc. 
That I be allowed to use the family car Friday 
night. 
Have the students make a list of the 
things a customer may reasonably expect 
a salesperson to know about the product 
he sells. Where can he learn these 
things? 
Signals that tip off the salesman that the 
customer is ready to buy. 


Make a chart showing a common list of 
sales objections and answers to them. 


Make a check list of mannerisms, habits, 
and attitudes disliked by most people. 


It is necessary to make change accu- 
rately in as short a time as fifteen 
seconds. Have students read and prac- 
tice change making. Toward the end of 
the period the teacher may ask a student 
to step forward and make change for a 
three cent purchase, out of a five dollar 
bill, in fifteen seconds. The student, 
concentrating on time, does not look 
closely at the bill the teacher gives him, 
and makes the change for a five dollar 
bill. To his dismay, he learns later that 
it was a one dollar bill. 


Supply students as extra help for stores 
during holiday rushes. 
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33. 


34. 


1. 


The teacher starts to wrap a parcel at 
her desk and intentionally bungles it. 
He asks how salespeople do it and asks 
students to observe a salesperson wrap 
packages, and to report to the class. 


Have the students compile a list of all 
the incorrect expressions they hear sales- 
people use — such as dearie, honey. 


Have the students write on, or discuss: 
The salesman I like best and why I like 
him. 


Keep a selling notebook for lecture notes, 
demonstrations, pictures, and notes. 


SPEAKERS 


Have store representatives speak to the 
students, preferably at the store. 


Get permission for students to attend 
store selling conferences and sales train- 
ing classes. 

Have a salesmanship banquet. Invite 
store owners and have outstanding sales- 
people as speakers. 

Have a salesmanship banquet prepared 
by the Home Economics Department. 
Invite outstanding businessmen and all 
selling students. 


Ask graduates to speak to the class, 
especially those graduates who are now 
doing selling. 


To stimulate interest in the phase of 
salesmanship relative to displays — color, 
proportion, balance, and emphasis — 
have the display man of a local depart- 
ment store give a talk to the class. 


LECTURES BY THE TEACHER 


Dramatize the weaknesses of a clerk 
trying to wait on three customers at a 
time. Bring out the poor selling that 
may result, the customer’s dissatisfac- 
tion with being treated in a second- 
handed manner, and the dissatisfaction 
of fellow-clerks because one clerk hogs 
the sales. 


At the first meeting of the class convince 
all the students that they are already 
salesmen. Ask the question: “How 
many in this class have never had sales- 
manship or advertising experience?” In- 
variably, some students raise their 
hands, but further questioning will re- 
veal that quite a number of these same 
students have done the following: 


A. Induced fellow students to join a school or 
church organization or club. 


—_ — ] 
6. To teach the principles of selling, demon. 


— 


11. 


12. 


15. 


14. 


] 





B. Sold tickets to athletic contests. 
>. Sold tickets outside the school. 


_~ 


D. Made posters for school activities or projects, 
E. Conducted sales campaigns for school pub. 
lications. 
When teaching the principles of selling § 
demonstrate these principles. 


Things that a salesperson should not 
do may be found in “Mr. B Goull 
Shopping,” a description of incidents i, § 
shopping while on tour with Mr. B! § 


Tested selling sentences.” 


strate them. Model sales talks and check 
list. 





Illustrations of high pressure selling by f 
Ernst.’ ° b 

; y 
Sample of low-pressure salesmanship by § 


Ernst.‘ | 
Twenty sales commandments.® 


; ; 
How traveling salesmanship developed. 





In the early days salesmen used to wait at the 
large retail store until the buyers came to pur 
chase. They took the buyers through the store 
and gave them a vigorous sales talk. 


As competition increased, salesmen went to! 
trains to meet incoming buyers. Later the bs 
would go to the next town and board the train § 
to get to the buyers first. Finally salesmen went 
to the buyer’s towns, to get at them first. Sf 
the traveling salesman developed. | 


Services provided to customers by stores. J 


The salesman as a builder of good will 
for the firm. 


Discussien: 


“Does a doctor, lawyer, teacher, minister, poli- 
tician, have to be a good salesman — WHY?” 
Tact with customers: 
A layman who has been working all day come ff 
into your clothes department to buy clothes ff 
You are showing him different garments youf 
have in stock. You suggest he try on a particular § 
type of suit pants when you notice he has mud 
on his shoes. How will you approach him on the 
subject? Give your views on the right approach. J 


TEACHER ACTIVITIES PREPARED 
MATERIAL 


. The teacher should make a layout of all 


the literature printed by the various elec- J 
tric shaver manufacturing companies, 
(Concluded on page 306) 


“Mr. B Goes Shopping,” System, August, 1925, p. 168 
2E. Wheeler, Tested Sentences that Sell, (New York: Prentice & 


Hall, 1937). 


*Ernst, Outline for a Sales Manual, Fundamentals of Sales 


manship, State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal & 
fornia. 


‘Ibid. 
8Sidney Galper, Commercial Education Bulletin, March, 1940. 
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Illinois Business Education Activities 


The Illinois Business Education Associa- 
tion executive board met in Chicago on 
November 5 to formulate plans for the 
activities of 1949-1950. The theme for this 
year is “Better Business Education for 
Better Business.” Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, was 
appointed chairman of the committee to co- 
ordinate this slogan with the activities of the 
publicity committee. 

Clarence I. Carey, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, president of I.B.E.A., is 
planning to appoint a committee of three 
members to investigate the status of business 
education in the Illinois secondary school 
curriculum program. The committee will 
consist of a chairman from a_ secondary 
school, a second member from a teacher- 
training institution, and a third member 
from the State Business Education Service. 
One member from this committee will be 
designated as official representative of busi- 
ness education on the State Steering Com- 
mittee, which is the overseer of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program. It 
is hoped that the findings of this committee 
will point the way to developing a stronger 
program of business education in Illinois. 
It may also result in a more closely knit 
affiliation with other groups in the state 
having similar interests. 

The Annual I.B.E.A. convention, to be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
March 30 and 31, has adopted the associa- 
tion’s theme for this year. Edith C. Sidney, 
Board of Education, Chicago, is chairman 
of the convention committee. 

The convention program will include 
panel discussions on the following topics: 
“What Vocational Business Standards Have 
Been Set Up by the Schools and by Busi- 
ness?” “The Business Education Program 
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from the Viewpoint of the Administrator,” 
and “Enlivening Instruction Through Moti- 
vating Devices.”” Many leaders in. the field 
of business education and business will serve 
as panel members. 

There will be a luncheon meeting on Fri- 
day and the speaker, William B. Bachrach, 
board member of the Chicago Board of 
Education and educational director of 
Chicago Technical College, will speak on the 
topic “Let’s Be Realistic About Business 
Education.” 

The officers of the Illinois Business Educa- 
tion Association are as follows: president, 
Clarence Carey, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago; vice-president, Norris 
Mitts, Pekin High School, Pekin; secretary, 
Laura L. Brown of Chicago; treasurer, Mary 
Sullivan, Board of Education, Peoria. 


Dedham Annual Exhibit 


On the evening of Aarch 24 and all day 
March 25, Dedham Public Schools, Dedham, 
Massachusetts, will hold its annual public 
school exhibit. School had been held in the 
town house since 1645 and had been publicly 
supported, but the first school building was 
erected in 1650. This year the annual school 
exhibit in Dedham will mark the difference 
between the accomplishments of a small 
country school with one teacher and no text- 
books, and the modern school system of a 
large town with its trained teachers, scienti- 
fically prepared textbooks, visual education 
aids, and good roads so students can attend 
school all winter. 

The fundamental policy of Dedham’s 
annual exhibits is that they shall consist of 
regular class work, not especially prepared 
museum pieces. Also the exhibits include 
some work from every student throughout 
the system, not just the excellent productions 
of a few select students. 
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Yearbooks Available 


Although several hundred copies of the 
1949 American Business Education Year- 
book, Vol. VI, General Business Education, 
were put on sale last June, the demand, 
especially from business teacher-training 
institutions, has been so great that 300 
additional copies are to be bound and made 
available. 

These will be on sale at the New York 
University Book Store, 18 Washington Place, 
New York 3, New York, at $3.00 a copy. 
When these have been sold, no more copies 
will be available. d 

Copies of the following American Business 
Education Yearbooks are also still available 
at the New York University Book Store: 
Vol. III (1946) — Appraising Business Edu- 
cation; Vol. V (1948) — Physical Layout, 
Equipment, and Supplies for Business Edu- 
cation. These Yearbooks are published 
jointly by the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. 


Devices To Be Used in Teaching 
Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 304) 


the literature being for the purpose of 
helping sell prospective customers. Stu- 
dents are to vote for the most effective 
display and ‘tell how they believe it 
would most help close their sale. This 
is to get students to use company litera- 
ture to help them sell. 


2. Prepare drill cards for flashing before a 


student “salesman” representing cus- 

tomer questions and demands. For 
example: 

A. A dress for a chubby little girl, aged five 
years, 


B. A gift for a four year old who is large for his 
age. 
C. A gift for an old maid aunt. 

3. A certificate of proficiency may be issued 
to the students after they take the 
course in salesmanship. The merchants 
downtown must be notified of this policy 
and ask for the proficiency certificate 
when hiring a salesperson. 

4. Have a novel way of being admitted to 
the salesmanship class; each student, 
before being enrolled has to be inter- 
viewed by the teacher to determine if he 
is a good candidate for this course where 
a text is secondary and the daily work 
is on an informal business meeting basis. 






Business Lectures at Simmons 
. Five speakers outstanding in their respec- 
tive fields will be featured in the Simmons 
College School of Business 1950 lecture 
program for juniors and seniors, Paul L, 
Salsgiver, director of the school, has an- 
nounced. 

These lecture series are offered annually 
to enhance the general education of business 
students and to broaden their viewpoint on 
business. 

Lectures will be given at weekly intervals 
from February 16 through March 23. Guest 
speakers will be Ray M. Hudson, manager 
of the Industrial Department, New England 
Council; John B. Atkinson, city manager of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; N. Myra Glazier, 
president of the Sheppard Envelope Com- 
pany; James J. Healy, executive director of 
the Trade Union Fellowship and assistant 
professor of industrial relations at the Har- 
rard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration; Kenneth Backman, manager of the 
Boston Better Business Bureau. 


5. Have a telephone connected with the 
adjoining room so the clerk for the day 
may take orders. 

6. Encourage stores to use students from 

the selling class for their fashion shows 

and for advertising in papers. 


= 


Secure pads of sales tickets from stores 
in town and have students fill out 
various types of sales until they know 
how to use the sales tickets. 


8. Use dummy merchandise to teach 
wrapping. Have a demonstration of 
wrapping packages and then practice 
on it. 

9. Short quiz on “Store Greetings.” 

10. Voice personality rating scale. 


11. Report store experiences of students in 
the school paper. 


12. Collect letters of application to be 
shown to students when studying this 
subject. 


13. Once a week bring various trade journals 
and papers to class and let the students 
read them. Have the students make 
reports on them in order to give them 
the habit of reading such papers. 


14. Bring practical experience to courses. 
Use of question period afterward for 
follow-up. 
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Late in November a group of nearly forty 
business teachers from Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi chartered a special bus to take them to 
the Southern Business Education Association 
meeting in Miami, Florida. Gladys Peck, 
state supervisor of business education in 
Louisiana, organized the trip, which turned 
out to be a great success. The bus left 
Louisiana on Tuesday morning, November 
22, arriving in Miami in time for the opening 
meeting on Thanksgiving Day. The group 
toured the Gulf Coast on the way to Miami 
and returned via the East Coast and central 
Florida. 

The following persons from Louisiana and 
Mississippi made the trip and are already 


Business Teachers Tour to $.B.E.A. Meeting 





planning a similar trip to the convention in 
Richmond, Virginia, next year: Mrs. Nell D. 
Spinks, Mary Lou Ledbetter, Earline Jor- 
dan, Lucy A. Green, Irma Scott, Mrs. Ruby 
C. Baxter, Mr. Jewel Watson, J. L. Lum, 
Maude Chaney, Ellen Fontenot, Wilma C. 
Smith, Wilbur L. Perkins, Mrs. Laura D. 
Szabo, Alice Lavigne, Bessie Tucker, Con- 
chetta Distefano, Mitzi Sonnier, Cornelia 
Knierim, Dorothy Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
D. Kenamond, Earl Bennett, T. James 
Crawford, Gladys Peck, Mrs. Cornelia F. 
Hoffpauir, Dr. R. Norval Garrett, John W. 
Burns, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Herndon, 
Kathryn Keener, Jean Knott, Preston 
Edwards, N. B. Morrison, and K. Durr. 


Chicago Area Meetings 


The meeting of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association was held in Septem- 
ber in the dining room of Marshall Field and 
Company. The presiding officers who were 
elected last spring were: president, Russell 
N. Cansler, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; vice-president, Helen 
Rhinehart of New Trier; secretary, Mrs. 
Hazel M. Faulkner, Arlington Heights Town- 
ship High School, Arlington Heights; treas- 
urer, Reno Bixler, Waukegan Township 
High School. 

Joe Marcy, personnel director of the 
Washington National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, gave an interesting and pertinent talk 
to an observant group. Mr. Marcy is per- 
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.the Marshall Field Dining Room. 


sonnel director of more than six hundred 
persons engaged in office occupations. 

The October meeting of the C.A.B.E.A. 
was held in the English Room of Marshall 
Field and Company. A program on “The 
Organization and Development of a Future 
Business Leaders of America Program” was 
presented under the direction of Robert 
Stickler, national director of F.B.L.A. 

On November 19 the C.A.B.E.A. met in 
The 
group was fortunate in having Edwin A. 
Lederer, director, Division of Commercial 
Subjects, Board of Education, Chicago, pre- 
sent them with a fine program on “Commer- 
cial Education in Chicago.” 
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BUSINESS FIL 


By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING provides realistic material at a reasonable price. It consists of a textbook and 


a practice outfit providing work for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction, depending upon 


the number of jobs completed. Supplies consist of filing cards, cross reference cards, guide 


cards, gummed labels, folders with printed captions, and correspondence required in filing. 
The ten filing jobs are as follows: (1) Card Filing; (2) Card Filing with Cross Reference; (3) Addi- i 
tional Practice in eee Filing; (4) Alphabetic Correspondence Filing; (5) Triple Check Auto- 

matic Filing; (6) Numeric Correspondence Filing; (7) Subject Filing Practice; (8) Decimal, 3 


Duplex-Numeric, Duplex-Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric Codes; (9) Geographic Filing Prac- ’ 
} tice; (10) Russell-Soundex Coding Practice. 


BUSINESS FILING is easy to teach. Furthermore, there is an answer sheet with each job for 
the student to fill out for easy checking. 


| South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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New York University School of Education 


is plevning to offer a course in business edu- 
eatio:. 1n Western Europe during the summer 
of 1954. Eight points of graduate credit will 
be given to students enrolled in the course. 

Provision is being made with a travel 
agenc\ to transport the group to and from 


the | united States and to house the group in 


Euroje. The group will sail about the first 
of Juiv. Lectures will begin on board ship. 
Three or four days will be spent in Paris to 
study French business education. Then the 


group will go by rail to Denmark for the 
International Society for Business Education 
course that will last about twelve days. One 
or two days will be spent in Western Ger- 
many en route to Denmark, probably in 
Hamburg, the major commercial and seaport 
city of Germany. In Copenhagen, lectures 
and discussions will be held at the Niels 
Brocks Handelskole (collegiate’ school of 
commerce). Extensive library and other 
study material are available in English. 

After the course in Denmark is completed, 
a few days will be spent in other Northern 
European countries, and the last week or so 
will be spent in London and its environs. 
Final discussion and lecture work will be 
held on board ship on the way home, return- 
ing toward the end of August. 


There are many significant developments 
in business and education taking place in 
Western Europe. They should be of major 
interest to American business teachers. 
There will be ample opportunity for recrea- 


International Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson, University of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has announced the 
rules for the twelfth annual artyping contest. 
The rules are as follows: 

1. There is no restriction as to make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, or size 
of paper. 

2. The contestant’s name, school, teacher (if any), 
and address should be typed in the top right-hand 
corner of the back of each entry. 

3. Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by ten cents as examin- 
ation fee. 

4. No entries will be returned. 


5. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed, to 
the sponsor, Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland, and should be post- 
marked not later than May 1, 1950. 


Write to Mr. Nelson for the complete 
rules and a list of prizes. 
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Business Education in Western Europe 


tion after class hours. 

The university will accept no responsi- 
bility for the tour and limits its obligation 
to the actual supervision of the course itself. 
However, the course work will be closely co- 
ordinated with the tour. The course is 
entitled “Business Education in Western 
Europe.” Professor H. A. Tonne and con- 
sultants will be in charge. It is scheduled for 
July and August and will be limited to forty 
students. 


The course will emphasize comparison 
with American business education as a basis 
for utilizing European experience to improve 
American procedures and practices. Visits 
to schools and business offices, readings, 
special lectures, discussion groups, reports, 
and term paper will be the primary activities 
of the course. The work will center around 
but extend beyond the economic course to 
be given in Denmark by the International 
Society for Business Education. 


The total university and tuition expenses 
will be $124.00. The cost of the tour will be 
about $850.00, including ship passage, rail- 
road, other transportation in Europe, living 
accommodations, passport, visa, gratuities, 
and other incidental expenses. Therefore, 
the total cost will be about $1,000.00 for a 
seven to eight week program. 


If interested, write for further information 
to Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Department of 
Business Education, School of Education, 
New York University, Washington Square, 
East, New York 3, New York. 





STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL has just been brought up to date. It is a 
154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitali- 
zation, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that 
are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a 
permanent reference for all office workers. It 
is bound in paper to make it available at a 
price reasonable enough for every student to 
have one. List price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Since a rather large number of students 
who had elected shorthand in the past had 
done rather poorly in it and since there 
seemed to be a need for other revisions in the 
business curriculum of the Bound Brook 
High School, Bound Brook, New Jersey, a 
study was made during November and De- 
cember, 1949, of some of the factors im- 
portant for success in the courses preparing 
for business, and especially for secretarial 
work. This study was concerned with the 
relationships of intelligence, typing, and 
ability in ninth grade English to success in 
shorthand and with examining the sequence 
of experiences in English, typing, and short- 
hand to see what order of subjects might be 
expected to produce the best results. 

The data upon which this study was based 
were drawn from the records of students who 
graduated from the Bound Brook High 
School in June, 1949. If data had been 
added for those business course students 
who started but did not finish high school, 
the facts might have been somewhat differ- 
ent. It is probable that the relationships 
would have been even more pronounced than 
indicated herewith. 

Among the students who were graduated 
with one or two years of shorthand, the 
following facts were brought out: 


For Shorthand I, (First Year), Students: 
Their I.Q.’s ranged from 78 to 120. The 
average I1.Q. was just above 100. Seventy- 
five per cent of those with I.Q.’s under 100 
did work in Shorthand I that was below 
what could be expected to develop into a 
commercially useful skill. 

A study of the Typing I grades of Stenog- 
raphy I students showed that three-fourths 
of Typing I students with typing grades 
under 80 did work in stenography that was 
too poor for business office use later on. 

Only 2 out of 15 Stenography I students 
with English grades under 80 developed 
commercially useful shorthand skills in 
Stenography I. 


For Shorthand II, (Second Year), Stu- 
dents: Shorthand II students were fewer in 
number since the poorest Shorthand I 
students had quit school or had shifted to 
other courses. Even so, 27 out of the 63 
Shorthand II students did work of a quality 
below what an employer had a right to 
expect. Much of this poor work in Short- 
hand II was associated with poor scholastic 
aptitude. About 70 per cent of the poor 
Shorthand IT students had I.Q.’s under 100, 
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Who Should Take Shorthand? 


Moreover, only 30 per cent of students with 
I.Q.’s under 100 did creditable work in 
Shorthand II. 

Approximately 70 per cent of poor Short- 
hand II students had poor Typing I grades, 

Only one student in 10 in Stenography II 
who had grades under 80 in ninth grade 
English did creditable work in Shorthand IT. 
When students had above 80 grades in ninth 
grade English the chances of good grades in 
Shorthand IT seemed to be about two out of 
three. 

In an attempt to discover which factors 
(1.Q., typing, or English) had the greatest 
relationships to success in shorthand, the 
following correlation coefficients were com- 
puted: 


Stenog.I Stenog. Il 
L.Q. . 54 57 
Typing I . 62 .88 
Ninth Grade English .56 55 


On the face of these data it appears that 
typing is first as a supporting factor for 
success in shorthand; ninth grade English 
is second; and L.Q. is third. 

In an attempt to further verify this, es- 
pecially with regard to Shorthand I, the 
following results were obtained when several 
other partial correlations were run: 

The correlation of Stenography I and 
Typing I grades, which was .62, dropped 17 
points to a .45 when the influences of I.Q. 
and English were partialled out of the 
relationship. 

English 9 grades and Stenography I 
grades, which had a correlation of .56, 
dropped 15 points to a correlation of .31 
when the influence of I.Q. and typing were 
partialled out. 

The removal of the influences of typing 
and English from relationship between I.Q. 
and stenography dropped a .54 r to .28, a 
loss of 26 points. 

From these data it appears that beginning 
typing grades, grades in English, and I.Q. 
are, in that order, the best clues to success 
in shorthand. 

The importance of typing in this relation- 
ship seems to indicate that experience in 
typing should precede the start of work in 
shorthand. This enables the student to get 
some idea of her skill in this area of work 
before choosing to go on with shorthand. It 
also makes it possible for Shorthand I stu- 
dents to use in transcription their previously 
acquired typing skills. Thus both typing and 
shorthand stand a better chance of being de- 
veloped and reinforced for later business use. 
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By Tidwell and Bell 


['YPING contains forty drills or lessons. 
Each drill consists of several parts, including a 
», a technique drill, a speed builder, an 
racy builder, timed writings, and a number 
nd symbol drill. 


e-minute timed writings are included in the 
t iwenty-five drills. Two-minute timed writings 
are included in the last fifteen drills. 

Following the forty speed drills there are three 
special sections as follows: five-minute timed 
writings, selected-goal typing drills, and calling- 
the-throw drills. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


\ 


San Francisco 





Speed Typing 


. 





May be used in these ways: 


1. As a textbook for use any time after 
the keyboard has been learned. 


2. As asource of selected drills to supple- 
ment a regular textbook. 


3. For special refresher courses. 


4. For special in-service classes in which 
an effort is being made to increase 
proficiency on the job. 


5. For intensive preparation for employ- 
ment tests, both civil service and 


business. V 


6. For groups that are being trained for 
typewriting contests. 








Spring Conference at Kansas State 


The second annual business education 
spring conference will be held at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 
on March 18, 1950. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Human Relations in Business 
Education.” 

K. Wade Bennett, personnel director, 
Macy’s Store, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Dr. Earl P. Strong, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, will be the two main con- 
ference speakers. 

Ci Re SEC eS 
Dr. Thomas W. Noel 
Dr. Thomas W. Noel, head of the Com- 


merce Department, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, died on December 31, 


1949. Dr. Noel went to Winthrop College 
in 1934. Before going to Winthrop, he 
served for twelve years as dean of the 


School of Commerce at Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta. 

Dr. Noel, who was a certified public 
accountant, attended Grand Island College 
in Nebraska and received his Doctor’s degree 
from New York University, New York City. 
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D.P.E. National Council Meeting 


The biannual national 
council meeting of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national hon- 
orary graduate fraternity 
in business education, 
met on January 12, 13, 
and 14 at the Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Nu chapter of the 
University of Kentucky 
served as host. Dr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 
and national president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, was in 
charge of the meeting. 

Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, was elected president for the year 
1950-51. Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Dr. John M. Trytten, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; secretary, Gladys 
Bahr, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; 
treasurer, Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater; historian, Ro- 
wena Wellman, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 














M. H. Freeman 
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20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting 


Nineteenth Edition 











By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The statements of teachers at the right are 
quoted verbatim. Names will be furnished on 
request. 


The gist of the story that can be obtained from 
these unsolicited comments is that 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING, Nineteenth Edition, is the most teachable 
book in bookkeeping that has ever been pub- 
lished. A maximum amount of subject matter 
can be covered in the minimum of time and 
with the minimum amount of effort. 


The teaching pattern in this book is carefully 
worked out through a step-by-step presenta- 
tion, the proper definition of new terms, the 
generous use of visual aids, concrete exam- 
ples, and summaries. 


The first cycle is simple and is covered quickly, based upon a non- 
merchandising type of business that does not require a merchandise 
inventory and therefore does not require adjustments at the end of the 
fiscal period. From this simple beginning the student progresses 
through succeeding cycles and constantly expanding subject matter 
that introduces new principles and new applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 





» teacher in Michigan 


py of your new bookkeeping 

th edition of 20TH CENTURY 

ACCOUNTING, First-Year 

oked it over, and, in my opinion, 

1g textbook I have ever seen. 

o be congratulated upon doing such an 
10D. 


‘ing to persuade the authorities to replace 
ont bookkee 


new book, which I think is much better.” 


» teacher in Idaho 


eipt of the nineteenth edition of 20TH 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ya was something of an experience. You can 
wed that when I tell you that on the same day 
o class a fourth edition (1913 edition) 

; 1 readily see that in those far-off, 
ays that South-Western produced leaders. 
or has another object. It is to inform you 
ball use the nineteenth edition in our classes 
The principal authorizes that statement.” 


teacher in Illinois 


y I received a copy of the nineteenth 

20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
TING and it is wonderful. I shall certainly 
d its adoption next year for my classes if 
bokkeeping. It will save me countless hours 
{@q illustrations on the blackboard, for one 
so, it has several chapters that I should 
out to use this spring. Thank you.” 


teacher in Mississippi 


“Wwly adopted nineteenth edition of 20TH 
1 BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is 
1 improvement over the old one, and I 

I shall enjoy teaching it. The students 
same enjoying the course more than any I 
r had before, and I think this new book 


basier and more interesting for them.” 


b teacher in Kentucky 


“@sure that you will be glad to hear that we 
pleased with the nineteenth edition of 
NTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
Mme chapter content is worked out in a very 
my and the vocabulary is well suited to the 


level. The Visual-Aid Questions proved 
@miul, and most important of all the students 


From a teacher in Missouri 


“Thank you very much for my new text, 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Nineteenth Edition. 


"| have examined its contents and am much pleased 
by its simplified and streamlined characteristics as 
well as its thoroughness and up-to-date information, 
such as that given in the chapter devoted to income 
tax. 


“I am sure it will be a pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of using your new bookkeeping text.’ 


From a teacher in Alabama 


“As soon as I received the new 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Nineteenth 


Edition, I examined it carefully. 


“The nineteenth edition is most appealing, because 
the new methods introduced will be much more 
helpful in getting the students to grasp the book- 
keeping processes in a shorter time and with better 
results.”’ ; 


From a teacher in Pennsylvania 


“We are proceeding nicely with your new text and 
wish to congratulate you on producing one of the 
finest high school texts on bookkeeping and account- 
ing that I have encountered within thirty years I 
have been associated with this work.” 


From a teacher in Georgia 


“We've started to use your new bookkeeping book 
and I like it very well. I believe that those self- 
checking suggestions which you give with some of 
the exercises are one of the greatest improvements 
over the old book. The students get the feeling that 
bookkeeping is not so hard and therefore develop 
a liking for it. They do not make so many errors and 
see that corrections are made before they come to 
class, giving them a feeling of success. The other 
day some of the students remarked that the period 
went much faster than other periods of the day. You 
are going to have to do some very careful planning 
and research to improve very much on this book.” 


From a teacher in California 


“Thanks for your letter and the copy of the nineteenth 
edition. I have gone over it and want to say that I 
think South-Western has certainly hit the ‘jackpot’ 
this time. It conforms closely to my idea of how the 
subject should be presented to the student, and is 
written in such clear language to make it almost 
impossible for a student to say, ‘I don’t understand 
it,’ (even the ‘dumbells’). I am looking forward to 
the time when our school will have funds to make the 
change from the present eighteenth edition.” 





.. Program .. 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Fifty-third Anniversary Convention 


At Hotel Statler, Boston 
April 5-8, 1950 





More 
business subjects are expected to 
attend the fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association to be held 
April 5-8 at Hotel Statler, Boston, 


than 3,000 teachers of 


Massachusetts. The theme of the 
convention will be “Utilizing Com- 
munity Resources in Business 
Education.” 

Some of the highlights of the 
convention, as announced by Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, president of 
E.B.T.A., will be a series of sec- 


tional meetings at which all 








$3.00 a vear. This covers all con- 
vention privileges, the Yearbook, 
and a quarterly magazine, Ameri- 
can Business Education. 

The officers and executive board 
are as follows: president, Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, head of 
Commercial Department, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; vice-president, Frank Drake 
March, Drake Schools of New 
York, New York City; secretary, 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
commercial education, Board of 


Education, Buffalo, New York; 








branches of business education on 
all levels will be discussed. Demon- 
stration lessons and panel discussions will 
supplement the formal addresses by many 
leading businessmen and educators. 

The annual dinner will take place in the 
Imperial Ballroom on April 6 and will be 
followed by dancing and entertainment. Be- 
cause of the limited capacity of the Imperial 
Ballroom, reservations for the banquet 
should be made as early as possible. Tickets 
are $5.00 each, including tax and gratuities. 
Reservations should be addressed to San- 
ford L. Fisher, The Fisher School, 118 Beacon 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Make 
checks payable to Eastern Business Teachers 
Association. 

If as many as forty teachers are interested, 
a special car from Philadelphia to Boston can 
be reserved. The car would leave Phila- 
delphia, Thirtieth Street Station, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, at 9:09 a.m. Thursday, 
April 6, and arrive in Boston at 3:45 P.M. 
Returning, the car would leave Boston at 
3:00 p.m. Saturday, April 8, and arrive in 
Philadelphia at 9:05 p.m. Teachers interested 
in reserving a special car would save $4.20 
on a round trip ticket. Anyone interested 
should contact chairman Harry Q. Packer, 
Board of Education, Wilmington, Delaware, 
or vice-chairman Jay W. Miller, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Membership dues in the E,B.T.A. are 
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Frances D. North 


treasurer, Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston; executive 
board members, Dr. Helen Reynolds, New 
York University, New York City; Clark F. 
Murdough, president, Edgewood Junior 
College, Barrington, Rhode Island; Elgie G. 
Purvis, director, Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Saul Wolpert, chairman of Ac- 
counting Department, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; Lloyd H. 
Jacobs, supervisor of distributive education, 
State of New Jersey, Morristown, New 
Jersey; James R. Meehan, ex-officio, Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, is program director of 
the convention and Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, is associate program direc- 
tor. 

The complete convention program is as 
follows: 


Wednesday, April 5 
2:00 P.M. 
Executive board meeting 


4:00 P.M. 


Joint meeting, chairmen of local com- 
mittees and executive board 


8:00 P.M. 


Executive board meeting 


wwe BALANCE SHEET ger 























Thursday, April 6 


6-39 «.x1.-6:00 P.M. 
Recistration of Members (Registration 
Wesk 
Picket Sales: 
sord Annual Banquet 
:winess Education Research Associates 
inner 
oston University Luncheon 
elta Pi Epsilon Dinner 








3 

l 

I !lowship Luncheon 

I’) Omega Pi Dinner 

‘Veachers College, Columbia University 


breakfast 
11:00 A.M. a ; 
Official tour of exhibits by executive 


board and local committee chairmen 


Thursday, April 6 
Section Meeting 


10:00 A.M. 

Private Schools Meeting (All E.B.T.A. 
members invited) 

Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Program: “Policies and Problems in Ad- 
missions Work in Private Schools’”’ 

Speakers: Littell R. Stone, executive vice- 
president, Stone College, New Haven, 
Connecticut; James W. Eastwood, direc- 
tor of admission, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, Rhode Island; Ches- 
ley H. Husson, president, Husson 
College, Bangor, Maine; Thomas Carr, 
president, Bay Path Junior College, 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


Thursday, April 6 
12:30 P.M. 

Fellowship Luncheon — sponsored by pri- 
vate business schools. (All E.B.T.A. 
delegates are invited) 

Chairman, Elgie G. Purvis, director, Stray- 
er College, Washington, D. C. 

4 Address: Dr. Hobart M. Corning, super- 
intendent of District of Columbia 
Schools, Washington, D. C. (Planned 
for high school, college, and private 
business school groups, exhibitors in- 
cluded. ) 


Thursday, April 6 
2:00 P.M. 
Opening Meeting — General Session 
Chairman, Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
president of E.B.T.A. 
Greetings — Dr. Dennis C. Haley, super- 
intendent of public schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Reverend Cornelius T. 
H. Sherlock, superintendent of schools, 
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Archdiocese of Boston; Thomas O. W. 
Fowler, Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Alfredo 
Muniz, dean of instruction, Puerto Rico 
Junior College, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Keynote Address: “Adventures in Educa- 

tion” — Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 


Thursday, April 6 
Section Meeting 


3:30 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
executive board member of E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education to Train Dis- 
tributive Personnel” 

Chairman, Donald K. Beckley, director, 
Prince School of Retailing, Simmons 
College, Boston 

Assistant Chairman, John E. Sullivan, 
director of guidance and placement, The 
Fisher School, Boston 

Question: “Are Standardized Series of 
Training Programs the Solution for the 
Distributive Education Adult ‘In- 
Service’ Training?” 

Members of Panel: chairman, James Dor- 
sey, state supervisor of distributive 
education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut; John Bar- 
bour, supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, Middlesex County Vocational 
Schools, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Harry E. Cohen, director of distributive 
education, City College of New York, 
New York City; Clyde W. Humphrey, 
Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education; Forest L. Lawton, super- 
visor of distributive education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Harry Q. Packer, state 
supervisor of business education, State 
Department of Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Question: “How Can Community Re- 
sources Be Utilized in Organizing and 
Operating Adult Distributive Education 
Programs?” 

Members of Panel: chairman, Marion R. 
Balboni, assistant state supervisor of 
distributive education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston; Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Ely, director of training, Filene’s, 
Boston; Nerbert Zeimes, Retail Dept., 
Fairmont College, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia; Carthene Marinaro, supervisor 
of distributive education, Danbury, 
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Connecticut; Clinton A. Reed, chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York; Marguerite Waterman, city su- 
pervisor of distributive education, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 


Thursday, April 6 
Section Meeting 


3:30 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Dr. Helen Rey- 
nolds, executive board member of 
E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “‘What Should Be the Professional 
Preparation of the College Teachers in 
Business Education?” 

Chairman, Doris Sponseller, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio 

Assistant Chairman, Olive Permenter, 
West Liberty State Teachers College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia 

Members of Panel: chairman, Donald E. 
Deyo, Walter Hervey Junior College, 
New York City; Dr. James Gemmell, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Dr. Evangeline 
Markwick, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney, Vermont; Dr. Milton 
C. Olson, Albany State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, New York; Paul Salsgiver, 
Simmons College, Boston 


Thursday, April 6 
Section Meeting 


3:30 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education by Administra- 
tors, Supervisors, and Heads of Depart- 
ments” 

Chairman, Bernard A. Shilt, secretary of 
E.B.T.A. 

Assistant Chairman, LeRoy A. Brendel, 
head, Commercial Department, Beverly 
High School, Beverly, Massachusetts 

“The Problems Relating to the Purchase, 
Maintenance, and Use of Instructional 
Office Equipment” — Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, director of business educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey 

*“Community-School Co-operation in Busi- 
ness Education” —E. Duncan Hyde, 
supervisor of business education, Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Thursday, April 6 


6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet 
Toastmistress — Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, president of E.B.T.A. 
Invocation 
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Presentation of Guests 
Greetings 
Address: Dr. W. H. Alexander, Oklahoma Ff 
City, Oklahoma : 
10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 
Dancing 








Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee. 
han, Hunter College, New York City 
Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources } 
in Business Education to Train Steno- 

graphic Personnel” 

Chairman, Dr. John L. Rowe, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Assistant Chairman, Priscilla M. Moulton, 
supervisor of shorthand and _type- 
writing instruction, Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Program Contributors: John J. Gress, 
Hunter College, New York City; Mary 
Ryan, Nashau High School, Nashau, 
New Hampshire; Abraham Klein, City 
College, New York City 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Saul W. Wolpert, | 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education to Train Book- 
keeping Personnel” 

Chairman, Arthur Johnson, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 A.m. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education to Train Dis- 
tributive Personnel” 

Chairman, Harold E. Shapiro, state super- 
visor of distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Boston 

Assistant Chairman, Harry Smith, Central P 
High School, Paterson, New Jersey 

Question: ‘What Teaching Methods, 
Techniques, and Devices May Be Used 
to Have ‘In-School’ Instruction Meet 
the Needs of Each Co-operative Stu- 
dent?” 

Members of Panel: chairman, Samuel W. 
Caplan, state supervisor of distributive 
education, State Department of Edu- 
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cation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Wen- 
dail B. Fidler, teacher trainer of 
Jistributive education, Keene Teachers 

lege, Keene, New Hampshire; Mar- 
-- Gaynor, teacher-co-ordinator, 
ion Gratz High School, Philadelphia, 
’onnsylvania; Joseph C. Hecht, teacher- 
ordinator, Memorial High School, 
\tillville, New Jersey; Carl Kraushar, 
i. acher-co-ordinator, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, Long Island; Mary 
|. MeKay, teacher-co-ordinator, Med- 
ford High School, Medford, Massachu- 
setts 

Question: “Are the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Years of Edueation the Place 
for the Co-operative Distributive Edu- 
cation Program?” 

Members of Panel: chairman, Paul Rich- 
ardson, director, New York State Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
New York; Agnes Brennan, director of 
distributive education, Boston Public 
Schools; Mrs. Kathryn Clark, teacher- 
co-ordinator, McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Clyde W. 
Humphrey, Vocational Division, U. S. 
Office of Education; Mildred Iffrig, 
teacher-co-ordinator, Senior High 
School, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
John Morrow, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, State Department 
of Education, Burlington, Vermont 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education to Train General 
Clerical Personnel”’ 

Chairman, Clare Sweeney, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston 

Program: In co-operation with the Boston 
chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—-11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of Elgie G. Purvis, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Theme: “Adjusting Accounting and Busi- 
ness Administration Courses — Post- 
High School Level — to Community 
Needs” 
Special program for collegiate schools of 
business, junior colleges, colleges and 
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universities, and collegiate private busi- 

ness schools 

Chairman, Dr. Jay W. Miller, principal, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 

Contributors: 

Representing colleges and unwersities — 

Dr. Roger S. Hamilton, dean, College of 

Business Administration, Northeastern 

University, Boston 

Representing junior colleges — Dr. Doro- 

thy H. Veon, Columbia Junior College, 

George Washington University, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Representing private business schools — 

John R. McCartan, president, Robert 

Morris School of Business, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 


Friday, April 7 
Good Friday Recess 


12:00 p.M.—3:00 P.M. 

All convention activities are suspended 
between these hours in order that those 
who wish to attend Good Friday services 
in the churches of Boston may do so. 
The exhibits, however, will remain open. 

3:00 P.M. 

Nominating Committee’s report will be 

posted near the Registration Desk 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Saul Wolpert, exec- 
utive board member of E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education to Combat 
Economic Illiteracy” 

Chairman, Dr. J. Frank Dame, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 

Program: “Governmental Resources in 
Education for Business’ — Robert 
Slaughter, vice-president, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City; 
Lt. Colonel Harry C. Eckhoff, U.S.A.F. 
Chief, Air Force Information and Edu- 
cation Branch, Department of The Air 
Force, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Mee- 
han, Hunter College, New York City 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education to Train Type- 
writing Personnel” 

Chairman, Dr. Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 
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Assistant Chairman, Louis C. Nanassy, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 

“Demonstration Class in Beginning Ty pe- 
writing’ — Jane Berriman, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts 

“Typewriting Instruction Ipso Facto” 

George L. Hossfield, director, School 

Department, The Underwood Corpora- 

tion, New York City 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 
3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Frank Drake 
March, vice-president of E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education to Train Machine 
Operating Personnel” 

Chairman, C. Fred Burdett, president, 
Burdett College, Boston 

Assistant Chairman, Mary Stuart, Bright- 
on High School, Brighton, Massachu- 
setts 

“Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train Machine 
Operating Personnel’ — Mrs. Berna- 
dette ._Metzler, Hunter College, New 

York City 

““Typewriting — Yesterday and Today” 
Frank W. Thorp, division manager, 
Boston Office, International Business 
Machines Corporation 


Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 
3:15 p.mM.—5:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, 
treasurer of E.B.T.A. 


Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 


in Business Education in the Small 
High School” 
Chairman, Fred M. Alexander, High 


School, Springfield, Vermont 

Assistant Chairman, Victor K. Harshaw, 
head of Commercial Department, Corn- 
wall Collegiate and Vocational Insti- 
tute, Cornwall, Ontario, Canada 

“Extracurricular Activities’ — Graydon 
C. Wagner, Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Connecticut 

“Curriculum Problems” — Dr. Anson B. 
Barber, superintendent of schools, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts 

“Guidance and Placement Problems” — 
Frank H. Glazier, director of guidance, 
Keene, New Hampshire 
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Friday, April 7 
Section Meeting 


3:15 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Theme: “Utilizing Community Resources 
in Business Education by Private School 
Administrators” 

Chairman, Charles D. Cummings, presi- 
dent, McIntosh Business College, Dover, 
New Hampshire 

Assistant Chairman, P. Hl. Q. Taylor, 
Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vanla 
Program: “Utilizing Community Re- 


sources to Develop Private School 


Business Education” 


Saturday, April 8 
General Meeting 
9:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Theme: “Publicizing Business Education 
in Your Community” 

Presiding, Mrs. Frances 
president of E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Catharine Stevens, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Assistant Chairman, Marion Wood, Bos- 
ton University, Boston 

“The Teacher Goes to Town” — an 
original three-act play, starring Mary 
E. Connelly of Boston University. De- 
signed, written, and produced by Cath- 
arine Stevens and John L. Rowe 

Annual Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 

New Business 

Drawing of Prizes 


Doub North, 


Special Activities 
Thursday, April 6 
12:30 P.M. 
Fellowship Luncheon 
6:00 P.M. 
President’s Reception 
6:30 P.M. 
Fifty-third Annual Banquet 
10:00 p.m. 


Dancing 
Friday, April 7 
8:00 A.M. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast 
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11:45 A.M. 
Boston University Luncheon 


12:50 P.M. 
Bevant College Luncheon 
6:00 P.M. 
?; Omega Pi Dinner 
6:30 PLM. 
Business Education Research Associates 
jdinner Meeting 
7:00 P.M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 


1950 Business Education Yearbook 

“Evaluating Competence for Business 
Occupations” will be the theme of the 1950 
American Business Education Yearbook, to 
be published soon under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Eastern Business ‘Teachers 
Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. Dr. F. Blair Mayne, 
Chairman of the Division of Business Ad- 
ministration, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, California, is editor of the book. 
Associate editors include William R. Black- 
ler, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento; Louise Green, Remington 
Rand; and Marion M. Lamb, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. 

The twenty-two articles in the book will 
outline methods for measuring the vocational 
competence of applicants for positions in 
offices and stores. Practices used effectively 
by schools and by business will be described 
with special emphasis on the implications 
for business educators. 

Both businessmen and business teachers 
are among the contributors to the Yearbook. 
Included are D. D. Lessenberry, Madeline S. 
Strony, Mathilde Hardaway, Dorothy C. 
Finkelhor, E. W. Chopson, Donald K. 
Beckley, J. M. Herrmann, Estelle L. Pop- 
ham, Fred C. Archer, M. Fred Tidwell, 
Elizabeth Pelz, A. L. Walker, Irene F. Blood, 
Wenzil K. Dolva, Willard M. Thompson, 
Charlotte Hellman, Lawrence F. Green- 
berger, Harold M. Perry, Robert D. Loken, 
A. W. Schaefer, John B. Schneider, Robert 
— rs Anne Johnston Berry, and McKee 

isk. 


Columbia Breakfast at E.B.T.A. 


There will be an annual Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Alumni breakfast held 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Friday morning, April 7, at 8:30 a.m. Tickets 
may be secured at the breakfast. All former 
students are cordially invited. 
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Fellowship Luncheon 





A Fellowship Lunch- 
eon, sponsored by private 
business schools, will be 
held in conjunction with 
the annual convention of 
the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association at 
12:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
April 6, in the Georgian 
Room of the Statler 
Hotel, Boston. 

Dr. Hobart M. Corn- 
ing, superintendent of 
District of Columbia 
Public Schools, will be 
the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at the 
luncheon. Dr. Corning will speak on the 
subject “Business Is Our Business.” 











Hobart Corning 


Teachers and administrators representing 
universities, colleges, junior colleges, public 
high schools, and private business colleges 
and all exhibitors are invited to attend. 


As the luncheon meeting is scheduled on 
the opening day of the convention, reserva- 
tions should be made in advance. The price 
of the luncheon ticket, including tax and 
gratuities, is $3.00. Requests for reserva- 
tions, with checks enclosed, should be 
mailed to E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, 
13th and F Streets, Washington 5, D. C. 


Bryant College Luncheon at E.B.T.A. 


Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
is planning a luncheon meeting at the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association to be held in 
Boston early in April. This luncheon will 
take place on Friday, April 7, at the Hotel 
Statler, which is headquarters for this 
annual conclave of business educators. 

Dr. Henry L. Jacobs, president of Bryant 
College, will speak on the aims and purposes 
of this eighty-seven year old institution of 
higher education for business. He will also 
introduce the principal speaker for this 
event, Dr. John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, whose topic will be 
‘““New Challenges to the Business Teacher.” 

Bryant College alumni, faculty, and guests 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
convention are invited to attend this lunch- 
eon. Reservations can be made in advance 
by writing to Dr. Jacobs at Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. The luncheon is 
scheduled for 12:30 p.m. in Parlor B of the 
Hotel Statler. 
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A PRECISION BOOK ... BUILT LIKE A FINE WATCH 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 
Arithmetical skills and applications are developed 
very carefully through the following five steps: 
The functional approach which is practical and concrete. 
The detailed explanation of each arithmetical process or business problem. 
An illustrative example of each arithmetical process or business problem. 


Immediate practice through the solution of drills and problems. 


PP Pr 


Spaced review to assure retention of the skills 


and the knowledges previously acquired. 














You can obtain a one-year volume or a one- 
semester volume with correlating workbooks 
and correlating achievement tests. <A key of 
detailed solutions is furnished for each in- 
structor. A manual of teaching suggestions is 
also furnished to each instructor. If you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with the book you are 
now using, write for a sample of this book 
stating the length of your course. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Porter Goes to Oklahoma U. 


Effective the second 
semester of this school 
year, Dr. Gerald A. Por- 
ter was appointed pro- 
fessor of education in the 
College of Education, 
University of Oklahoma, 
Stillwater. Dr. Porter, 
who received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from White- 
water State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; his Master’s 
degree from Northwest- 
ern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; and _his 
Doctor’s degree from In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
will be in charge of the undergraduate, 
graduate, and research programs in business 
education. 


Gerald Porter 


Before accepting the position at Stillwater, 
Dr. Porter was professor of office administra- 
tion and business education at the University 
of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. He 
taught in the high schools of Illinois and in 
August, 1942, Dr. Porter joined the United 
States Naval Training School faculty at 
Indiana University. He also served as ensign 
in the United States Naval Reserve. Dr. Por- 
ter is a member of Pi Omega Pi, Pi Kappa 
Delta, Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
and Delta Sigma Pi. 


1950 National Business Entrance Tests 


The National Office Management Associa- 
tion and the United Business Education 
Association, joint sponsors of the National 
Business Entrance Tests, have designated 
April, May, and June as “NBET Test 
Months.” The tests are designed to deter- 
mine job proficiency in stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, clerical, and machine 
calculation jobs. The examinee takes a skill 
test and a business information test. The 
tests take about two and a half hours. A 
certificate of proficiency is issued to those 
who are successful. The charge for a skill 
test, the fundamentals test, and correction 
service is $1.00. 

Write to the National Business Entrance 
Tests, in care of National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania, for a bulletin 
of information. 
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D.P.E. Chapters Elect New Officers 
Gamma chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at the 


University of Pittsburgh installed new 
officers at the last regular meeting held 
December 10, 1949. The newly elected 
officers are: president, Elsie Leffingwell; 
vice-president, David Henderson; recording 
secretary, Marita B. Doran; corresponding 
secretary, Rosemarie E. Scavariel; treasurer, 
Francis B. St. Clair; historian, Florence 
Bonomi. 

The following new officers were installed 
at the last regular meeting of Kappa chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, held on January 7: president, 
Sam Kopp, Fordson High School, Dearborn, 
Michigan; vice-president, Gertrude Murray, 
Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
recording secretary, Tekla Loeber, Highland 
Park Junior College, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan; corresponding secretary, Dorothy Lun- 
ger, Miller High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
treasurer, Omer McCann, Dearborn High 
School, Dearborn, Michigan; historian, Jean 
Brown, Central High School, Bay City, 
Michigan. 

*- e . 


Indiana Offers Graduate Assistantships 


The School of Business of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, has available a 
number of graduate assistantships, teaching 
fellowships, and scholarships for the aca- 
demic year 1950 and 1951. Appointments 
are available to qualified graduates of ac- 
credited colleges and universities. 

Stipends for graduate assistantships range 
from $200 to $1200 per academic year, de- 
pending upon the types of duties and the 
experience of the student. Stipends of teach- 
ing fellowships range from $1200 to $2500 per 
academic year. Stipends for scholarships 
range from $100 to $1000 per academic year. 
Graduate assistants and teaching fellows who 
live outside of Indiana are exempt from non- 
resident fees. 

Applications for assistantships, fellow- 
ships, and scholarships for the academic year 
1950-1951 should be submitted by April 1, 
1950. Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from Dean, School 
of Business, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 





For business teachers who are expecting to 

attend summer school there will be a list of 

courses in the April and May issues of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 











Training of Bilingual Secretaries 


Submitted by 
Wilma Agee Batterson 
Dean of Studies 
Latin American Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 


Positions are harder to find! There is no 
doubt of the truth of this statement, but in 
the bilingual secretarial field the demand for 
secretaries is always greater than the supply. 

The Latin American Institute is unique 
in that it specializes in languages, but not in 
languages per se. Our practical courses in 
bilingual secretarial work offered in Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese are complemented 
by such subjects as export consular docu- 
ments, commercial correspondence in the 
various languages, and refresher courses in 
English, mathematics, and accounting. In 
order to produce a secretary who has a well- 
rounded personality, we stress the impor- 
tance of personal appearance and _ the 
development of desirable personality traits 
through our course in personal problems. 

The high caliber of the faculty of the Latin 
American Institute, of course, makes possible 
the success of our placement service. Our 
language teachers are all natives, all univer- 
sity graduates, and all of them have had 
rich teaching experience. Our instructors in 
the export courses are specialists who are 
actually operating successful firms. They 
are so sufficiently interested in training 
efficient personnel that they are willing to 
spend hours for preparation and teaching 
each week in order to help us achieve our 
purposes. 

Since a large percentage of our secretarial 
graduates start their business careers in ex- 
porting or importing houses, documentation 
is an essential skill. The course in export 
consular documents is offered as a formal 
course. In this course, students are taught 
techniques of making out documents des- 
tined for every country to which we export 
or from which we import. They are not 
taught the theory of documentation; they 
actually fill out the various papers necessary 
for each shipment. 

In the commercial correspondence courses 
offered in the several languages, students are 
taught the letter forms, business idioms, and 
composition techniques peculiar to each 
language by actually writing letters that are 
criticized by the instructor and the other 
students in the class. 

Our refresher courses in English, mathe- 
matics, and accounting offer a thorough 
review of English grammar and composition, 
simple arithmetic and algebra, and the basic 
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principles of accounting that every business. 
man or woman may find necessary to his 
success. 

In the personal problems course the 
development of desirable personality traits 


is stressed. We realize that a larger per- 
centage of positions are lost through a lack 
of the knowledge of business manners than 
through the lack of proficiency in the skills, 
Personal appearance is an important facet 
of personality — grooming is almost always 
an indication of orderliness or lack of order- 
liness of mind and is certainly the first means 
of making an impression, favorable or other- 
wise. 

After having taken advantage of this well- 
rounded program of training, it is no wonder 
that our bilingual secretaries find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining pleasant, interesting, and 
highly remunerative positions. These posi- 
tions are harder to find, but not for the well- 
trained bilingual secretary! 

o a * 
St. Louis Business Teacher Retires 


Roy V. Coffey, long time business teacher 
at Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
retired on October 24, 1949. He has taught 
every subject offered in the business depart- 
ment, including Pitman and Gregg Short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, commercial 
law, and general business. Before going to 
St. Louis he taught for four years at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; two 
years at West Des Moines High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and two years at the 
High School, Akron, Ohio. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

At a faculty meeting on October 24, 
Mr. Coffey was presented with a brief case 
as a farewell gift. 


Typewriting Demonstration Stand 


The Kenmar Manufacturing Company 
has announced that it will build typewriting 

emonstration stands to fit the needs of each 
individual school. The height of the stand 
will meet the specifications of each school. 
The frame is made of smooth, sanded Pon- 
derosa pine and the top is made of Douglas 
fir plywood, finished with durable varnish. 
Coasters or ball bearing casters can be 
supplied with each stand. The model with 
coasters sells for $17.00 and the model with 
ball bearing casters for $20.00. Prices do 
not include shipping charges. For further 
information write Kenmar Manufacturing 
Company, 437 Hemlock Avenue, South San 
Francisco, California. 
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iii Here is a book for the 

2 forgotten student—the 

student who has not 
studied shorthand. 


CLERICAL 
- ~ OFFICE 
= 4(y.) PRACTICE 


_ i 2 Be. 1 By Loso and Agnew 





Courses in secretarial practice have been common for many years, but adequate 
: materials have not been available for the nonsecretarial student. With this new 
e | book you may now take care of all your students who are being trained for 
office positions. 





CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for students who have not studied 
shorthand. It integrates the subject matter of other courses and adds the finishing 
touches to a well-rounded vocational program. Emphasis is placed upon orienta- 
tion, personality development, handwriting, clerical typing, English, letter 
writing, handling mail, duplicating, meeting the public, filing, record keeping, 


ee OQ OS 


and the use of machines. 


_ te ~~ 
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An optional workbook is available. An optional filing set may be obtained to 
correlate with the textbook. 
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Visual Aid Scholarships 


Twenty-six universities throughout the 
United States have been chosen to award the 
fifth annual Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Summer Scholarships by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Scholarship Selection 
Board, it was announced by Floyde E. 
Brooker, chairman of the board. 

The universities, ranging from Maine to 
California and from North Dakota to Flor- 
ida, will select some ninety-seven scholars 
to study this summer on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films tuition grants. All appli- 
“ants must be those who are interested in 
using audio-visual materials in the field of 
education and will be chosen directly by the 
twenty-six participating universities, Mr. 
Brooker, who is chief of Visual Aids to Edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education, declared. 

All those interested in applying for the 
awards during the summer of 1950 should 
apply directly to the university of their 
choice, Mr. Brooker said. The deadline for 
applications is April 15, and winners will be 
named shortly thereafter. 

The twenty-six winning universities are as 
follows: Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway; Georgia State College for Women, 





Milledgeville; Indiana University, Blooming. 
ton; Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts. 
burg; Millersville State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania 
State College, State College; Southern 
[llinois University, Carbondale; State Teach- 
ers College, Valley City, North Dakota; 
Syracuse Universily, Syracuse, New York; 
University of Alabama, University; Univer. 
sity of Chicago; University of Colorado, 
Boulder; University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
University of Florida, Gainesville; Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono; University of Nevada, 
Reno; University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham; University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; University of Oklahoma, Norman; 
University of Oregon, Eugene; University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Univer- 
sity of ‘Texas, Austin; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri; West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 
» ae * 
Tri-State Spring Meeting 

The annual spring meeting of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 14 and 15, 1950. 








Part I 


The Place and the Function of 
Advertising 


Part II 
Selling Through Advertising 


Part III 
The Mechanics of Advertising 


majors 
students. 


Part IV 
Advertising Mediums 


Part V 
nei Procedures 





A popular ook has 


Fundamentals of 
Advertising 


By E. J. Rowse and C. A. Nolan 


Here is a fresh new book that still retains the popular 
features of previous editions. 
this book outstanding over a long period of years is the 
emphasis on the principles of advertising that are im- 
portant to everyone. Its 
desirable as a required course for all distributive education 
and highly 


The new book is packed full of new features, including new 
illustrations, new examples, and new problems. 
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The feature that has made 


nontechnical nature makes it 


recommended for other business 
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OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses below) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MA- 
CHINE COURSE 


Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington Rand, 
Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, 
Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


for your EVERY need... 


AN ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE COURSE 



















Each book is a combination textbook and 
workbook. Objective tests are included 
with each book except the first on the list. 


All these books are essentially self-teach- 
ing. They are applicable to the various 
machines that are listed. . 


These materials may be used equally well 
under a class plan or a rotation plan. 


The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


and the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MA- 
CHINE COURSE have just been revised. 
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The annual convention of the California 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the St. Claire Hotel, San Jose, on April 3 
and 4, 1950. The theme of the convention is 

at California Youth for Business 
Life 

E. W. Atkinson, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, is program chairman. The officers 
of the association are as follows: president, 
Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State 
College, Chico; vice-president, Bessie Berg- 
man, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles; 
secretary, Mildred Lee, Alhambra City High 
School, Alhambra; treasurer, Claud E. Addi- 
son, Hartnell College, Salinas. 

The banquet will be held at 6:30 p.m. on 
Monday evening, April 3. One of the high- 
lights of the banquet will be two panel dis- 
cussions. One of the panel discussions by 
S. aang DeBrum, San Francisco State 
College, $ San Francisco, will be personalities 
from *‘ ‘Business Sducation Town Hall” and 
the other panel discussion by E. W. Atkinson 
will be characters from “It Pays to Be 
Ignorant.” 

The detailed program for the convention 
is as follows: 

Monday, April 3 
9:30 A.M. 

Registration 
10:30 a.m. 

General Meeting 

Chairman, Marsdon A. Sherman, president, C.B.E.A. 

Greetings from Sacramento — William R. Blackler 


Greetings from San Jose—Hon. Fred Watson, 
mayor of San Jose 


California State Convention 


Speaker: Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, assistant superip. 
tendent in charge of teacher training, State 
Department of Education 

Noon 
Luncheons: Informal Group Luncheons 
Junior College Luncheon 
State College and University Instructors Luncheon 
American Business Writing Association Luncheon 
Distributive Trades Training Luncheon 
C.B.E.A. Sectional Presidents and Officers Lunch- 
eon 
2:30 P.M. 
Panels — 

1. Today’s Problems in Teaching Typewriting 

2. Today’s Problems in Teaching Business Arith- 
metic and Junior Business Training 

8. Today’s Problems in Teaching Business English 
and Business Writing 

4. Today’s Problems in Teaching Retail Selling 
and Salesmanship 


6:30 P.M. 
Banquet 
Toastmaster and Moderator: S. Joseph DeBrum and 
E. W. Atkinson 


Tuesday, April 4 
8:30 A.M. 
Good Fellowship Breakfast (Pi Omega Pi in charge) 


10:00 A.M. 
Panels — 
5. Today’s Problems in Teaching Shorthand 
6. Today’s Problems in Teaching Office Practice 
and Machines; Student Body Finances, etc. 
. Today’s Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping 
8. Today’s Problems in Planning and Equipping 
the New Commerce Department 
12:30 Noon 
Luncheon 
Speaker: To be announced 
Business Meeting 


7 


Humphrey Given New Assignment 


R. W. Gregory, assistant commissioner for 
vocational education, Washington, D. C., 
has announced that Clyde W. Humphrey, 
research specialist in the Business Education 
Service since 1943, has been appointed pro- 
gram specialist for the Pacific region and 
national specialist for teacher education. 
Mr. Humphrey’s work of program specialist 
carries with it the responsibility of con- 
tinuing the services rendered to the Western 
states in recent years by John B. Pope of the 
Business Education Service. 

Mr. Humphrey has had extensive educa- 
tional and business experience as well as com- 
prehensive technical and professional train- 
ing in business. He holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
commerce, and Master of Arts, involving 
training in economics, accounting, market- 
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ing, merchandising, organization and man- 
agement, and philosophy of secondary and 
adult education. He has completed two 
years of advanced graduate study in retail- 
ing, educational administration, and the 
principles of vocational education. 

In addition to several years of practical 
experience in business, including four years 
in the field of distribution, Mr. Humphrey 
has served as teacher-co-ordinator, super- 
visor of adult education, principal of junior 
and senior high schools, college department 
head, director of business teacher training, 
and specialist in the division of vocational 
education of a state department of public 
instruction. He has been visiting professor 
in summer sessions of various colleges and 
universities, has held responsible positions in 
regional and national organizations. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Fourth Edition—By Loso and Agnew 


For many years SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been establishing a 
record of popularity in office training programs. Now you can get a new fourth 
edition that is completely up to date. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and corre- 
lates in one course all the related secretarial and general 
office skills and knowledges. Skills developed in other 
courses are combined with new skills and knowledges 
to prepare students for the first job in business. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is available with an 
optional workbook, an optional filing practice set, and 
an optional series of tests. 
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National Business Education Quarterly. 
December, 1949. Vol. XVIII, No. 2. This 176-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is the administrator’s 
issue, edited by Hamden L. Forkner. This issue deals 
with the business education program in the secondary 
schools and the status of administration and supervision 
of business education. The contents of the November, 
1949, issue of The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals has been incorporated 
in this issue. Each chapter was contributed by a leader 
in the field of business education. The chapters included 
are: “What a High School Principal Thinks Business 
Education Should Do,” “Characteristics of a Good 
Business Education Program,” “Business Education 
Contributes to General Education,” “Business Edu- 
cation Contributes to Vocational Competency,” “‘Busi- 
ness Education Contributes to Good Community 
Relationships,” “The Good Business Education De- 
partment Is Adequately Housed and Equipped,” “The 
Good Business Education Department Is Staffed with 
Competent Teachers,” “The Good Business Education 
Department Has Adequate Supervision and Co- 
ordination,” “There Is an Adequate Selection, Guid- 
ance, Placement, and Follow-up Plan,” “There Is an 
Adequate Program of Modern Teaching Aids,” “The 
Extraclass Activities Contribute to the Student’s Total 
Education,” “Teachers Know the Standards Required 
of Business for Entering Occupations,” “The Business 
Education Department Makes Provision for a Co- 
ordinated Work Experience Program,” ““The Business 
Education Department Conducts an Appropriate 
Evening Adult Program,” “Business Teachers Are 
Interested and Actively Participating in Research 
Programs,” “‘How Should Business Teacher Education 
Institutions Co-operate with Public Schools?” “How 
Should the Business Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education Co-operate and Assist in All Phases 
of Business Education?” “How Should the State De- 
partments of Education Co-operate and Assist in All 
Phases of Business Education?” “How Does the Princi- 
pal Evaluate the Effectiveness of the Teaching of 
Shorthand?” “How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching of Typewriting?”’ “How 
Does the Principal Evaluate the Effectiveness of the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping?” “How Does the Principal 
Evaluate the Effectiveness of the Teaching of Basic 
Business?” “How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching of Distributive Occupa- 
tions?” “How Does the Principal Evaluate the Effec- 
tiveness of the Teaching of Clerical Practice?” Single 
copies $1.00. Order from Hollis P. Guy, executive 
secretary, United Business Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Glamour. January, 1950, issue. The semi-annual 
career issue of Glamour magazine has been devoted to a 
discussion of the important role played by the secretary 
in modern business. In preparation for this issue, 
Glamour sent out three questionnaires — one to mem- 
bers of the National Secretaries Association and the 
Seraphic Secretaries of America; one to a selection of 
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members of the American Management Association; 
and one to schools that prepare secretaries. Some of 
the highlights of the responses to the questionnaires 
are included in this issue of Glamour. It includes stories 
of women who hold impressive secretarial assignments, 
as well as stories of women whose shining careers 
started as secretaries. A hypothetical exchange of 
memos between a secretary and her boss, in which some 
sound secretarial fundamentals come to light, are in- 
cluded. The complete secretarial survey made by 
Glamour magazine plus reprints of the secretarial 
features in this issue of Glamour magazine may be 
purchased for 25 cents. Order from Glamour’s Job 
Department, Glamour Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 


Occupations for Girls and Women — Selected 
References. 1949. By Louise Moore. This 105- 
page, printed, paper-bound bulletin, No. 229, was 
issued by the Woman’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor as part of their services to girls and women 
seeking information about various fields of work. It 
is a bibliography on occupations for girls and women, 
covering the period from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1948. 
Many of the publications listed are available in school 
libraries and in city libraries. The bulletin is divided 
into the following sections: “Introduction”; “Occupa- 
tional Information”; “Occupational Biographies and 
Fiction”; ‘Training Opportunities”; “Vocational Guid- 
ance Principles, Programs, and Practices”; ‘‘Women’s 
Status with Respect to Work and Education’; “Sur- 
veys’; “Bibliographies”; “Author Index”; “Occupa- 
tional Information Index”; and “Subject Index.” 
Price 30 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


How You Can Be the Boss. 1949. This 28-page, 
cartoon booklet is based on a two-year study made by 
the College Research Department under the direction 
of Dr. Jay W. Miller. It lists all the pitfalls one may 
encounter in reaching the top in any chosen field. The 
booklet lists the following four major steps future 
executives should follow: (1) Know Your Goal; (2) 
Think Straight; (8) Be Fair; (4) Follow Through. A 
list of success secrets for men and women is included 
in the booklet. Single copies free. Address requests 
to Public Relations Department, Goldey College, 
Ninth Street at Tatnall, Wilmington 43, Delaware. 


Teaching Aids on Family Security. 1949. This 
15-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is the 1950 
catalog of free and inexpensive materials on life insur- 
ance and money management, published by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. It lists booklets, motion pictures, 
and charts dealing with the topics of life insurance and 
money management. Free. Address requests to Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New,York. 
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To bridge the gap between 
theory and practice 


CORONET FILMS presents. . - 





Filing Procedures in Business 


_a mew business training motion picture. Here is the 


modern, time-saving way to relate classroom exercises to 
actual office procedures. 


In FILING PROCEDURES IN BUSINESS your 


students will learn how to... 
@ systematically group letters and papers 
@ index, code, sort, and file 


@ maintain an efficient central filing system 


Plan NOW to see this important 16-mm. sound motion picture. 


To reserve YOUR preview print or to receive further information, write 
today! 


Coronet Films Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Visual Aids 


FOR BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION. 























The Compliment Club. (Released in 1949.) 
This is a $5-mm. sound-slide film which requires thirty- 
three and one third revolutions per minute. The slide 
film was produced by the Dartnell Corporation and is 
based on Dr. George W. Crane’s famous “Compliment 
Club.” It may be shown in 30 minutes. 


Summary. Dr. Crane introduces the slide film on the 
recording and explains briefly what the “Compliment 
Club” is and how it can affect the business career and 
even the private life of every person. The slide film 
reveals a number of common situations in business in 
which the compliment idea is not used and then shows 
what happens when the idea is used. The following 
five basic laws of the “Compliment Club” are explained 
and illustrated: (1) Pay direct personal compliments; 
(2) Ask for information, advice, direction, and opinion; 
(3) Attribute knowledge, strength, maturity, or ex- 
perience to the other person; (4) Intimate physical 
charm; and (5) Compliment products or children of 
the other person. 

A teachers’ guide containing instructions and helpful 
hints for using the sound film is available. 


Recommended Use. The sound-slide film is suitable 
for high school classes in salesmanship, retail selling, 
secretarial practice, and business principles and manage- 
ment. Some schools may want to show the slide film 
to the entire student body because it does have general 
values. 


Sale. “The Compliment Club” may be purchased 
from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood and 
Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
is $75. 


Life in Hot, Dry Lands. (Released in 1949.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film available in color or black 
and white. It was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with Dr. W. R. McConnell, professor of geog- 
raphy, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, acting as 
collaborator. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. This film emphasizes the fact that in a 
land robbed of rain, all forms of life must struggle to 
survive. It tells the story of the battle of survival 
waged by the starving plant life, the animals, and the 
human beings of the desert, who must adapt themselves 
to the hot, dry lands. The film shows where the major 
desert areas of the world are located. It also explains 
that people called Nomads make their home in the 
desert and live in covered wagons. Other people build 
their homes in the desert around an oasis. The film 
also explains the factors that cause the land to become 
so hot and dry. 


Recommended Use. This film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography. 


Sale and Rental. “Life in Hot, Dry Lands” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
color print is $90 and black and white $45. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film rental library or 
the extension division of your state university. 
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The Invisible Receptionist. (Released in 1949.) 
This two reel, 16-mm. sound film was produced for the 
Bell Telephone Company by Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc. It may be shown in 21 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of the film is to show 
the techniques to be used in operating a telephone 
switchboard. The story centers around Irene, a well- 
trained PBX attendant and receptionist. She tells how 
she learned to give the best possible service and why it 
makes her work more pleasant. Through a series of 
incidents taken from her own past history, Irene shows 
what happens when a PBX attendant fails to follow the 
more desirable practices. Her experience covers the 
operation of a cordless board, a one-pesition, a two- 
position, and a multiple board. Several sequences in 
the film show Irene learning to operate these boards at 
the PBX training department. The handling of cords 
and keys is covered in a sequence at the multiple board. 
Irene points out that she is an invisible receptionist; 
that she is just as much a hostess for her firm as if she 
were visible; that being a telephone receptionist and 
invisible is more challenging because it requires the 
ability to express her complete personality with only 
her voice and actions. 


Recommended Use. The film is particularly suitable 
for high school classes in secretarial office practice. It 
may also be used in general business and salesmanship 
classes. 


Rental. “The Invisible Receptionist” may be ob- 
tained from your local Bell Telephone office Free 
rental, 


How and Why Customers Buy. (Released in 
1948.) This is one of a series of four sound-slide films 
produced and distributed by the Kelvinator Division 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. The titles of the 
other three sound-slide films are: (1) “Here’s to Your 
Future in Sales,” (2) ““The Man the Customer Sees,” 
and (3) “You Can Learn from a Miss.” It may be 
shown in 25 minutes. 


Summary. A dramatic portrayal of the basic steps 
that lead to the sale and the buying appeals to which 
customers respond are included in this sound-slide 
film. The four steps to a sale — attention, interest, 
desire, and action — are emphasized. In addition to 
the four steps to a sale, the following buying motives 
are explained and illustrated: (1) pride of possession, 
(2) economy, (3) protection, (4) utility, and (5) 
pleasure. Products of the Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion are used in the demonstrations. 


Recommended Use. The sound-slide film is suitable 
for high school and adult classes in distributive educa- 
tion. 

Sale and Rental. “How and Why Customers Buy” 
may be purchased from Kelvinator, Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, Film Section, 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. The selling price of the 
complete set of four sound-slide films is $75. Free 
rental except for transportation charges. 
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World Problems — Social Studies Charts. 


(Releasei «1 1949.) This is a series of thirty-one 
charts, 17 * 22", printed in a variety of colors and 
mounted ») a masonite easel. This section of charts 
is one of \'ve sections of the social study chart series. 
The othe: {our sections deal with the following topics: 
(1) sociology, (2) government, (3) community civics, 
and (4) nomics. 

Summcry. The charts on world problems correlate 
with eacl: chapter of commonly used textbooks in 
high sci:ool social studies, economics, consumer eco- 
nomics, nd economic geography courses. The major 
topics covered by the charts are: (1) resources, (2) 
trade, (:s) international economics, (4) Latin America, 


(5) Europe, (6) the Orient, (7) war and peace, and 


(8) world organization. There are separate charts 
for each subtopic listed under the major topics. 
In addition to the text correlations that accompany 


the charts, there is available a supplement and topic 
index that serves as a guide to help teachers use the 
charts effectively. 


Recommended Use. ‘The charts on world problems 
may be used in high school classes in social studies, 
consumer economics, economics, and economic ge- 
ography. 

Sale. The charts may be purchased from the National 
Forum Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. ‘The selling price for the thirty-one charts, 
the text correlations, and the supplement and indexes 
is $17. An annual revision service is available for $3. 
The annual revision service includes at least five 
charts, new title pages, a new revised supplement and 
indexes, and a new text correlation. 


Life Insurance Occupations. (Released in 1948.) 
This 16-mm. sound film is one of a series of films en- 
titled, “Your Life Work.” It may be shown in 10 
minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
show the job opportunities in the life insurance business. 
The film shows a typical large business office where 
workers are shown at work. In addition to a number of 
executive positions such as actuary, lay underwriter, 
claims manager, doctor, and lawyer, secretaries, typists, 
clerks, machine operators, and accountants are shown 
at work. The office procedure followed by a large in- 
surance office is demonstrated by showing the routine 
followed in processing an insurance policy. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for classes in 
vocational guidance, secretarial practice, clerical prac- 
tice, and typewriting. 


Sale and Rental. “Life Insurance Occupations” may 
be purchased from Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 
East Third Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. The selling 
price is $50. For rental purposes contact your regular 
film library or the extension division of your state uni- 
versity. 


Careers for Girls. (Released in 1949.) This 
16-mm. sound film was produced by the publishers of 
Time, Life, and Fortune magazines. It may be shown 
in 18 minutes. 


Summary. This vocational exploratory film is de- 
signed to make girls aware of the many types of jobs 
that are open to women today. The first part points 
out the relationship between a girl’s everyday interests 
and the type of work that she might do successfully. 
It then emphasizes that the wise girl chooses a job, 
romantic or not, that fits her abilities, interests, and 
personality. The many possibilities in fields such as 
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retailing, fashion, social service, the arts, beauty culture, 
office work, journalism, publicf relations, research, 
teaching, and medicine are emphasized. ° 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school girls. It is particularly valuable for 
vocational guidance purposes. 


Sale and Rental. “Careers for Girls” may be pur- 
chased from March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, New York. The selling 
price is $55. For rental purposes contact your regular 
film library or the extension division of your state 
university. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Errors. (Re- 
leased in 1949.) This silent 35-mm. black-and-white 
filmstrip was prepared by Michael Forest and Clifford 
Ettinger. It consists of eighty-six frames excluding 
the title frames. 


Summary. The primary objective of the filmstrip 
is to show students the various procedures to be 
followed in locating, correcting, and avoiding book- 
keeping errors. The filmstrip may be divided into the 
following four parts: (1) showing where errors occur and 
some precautions that can be taken to prevent them, 
(2) determining the procedure to be followed in locat- 
ing errors, (3) how to correct errors, and (4) how to 
avoid errors. The filmstrip also points out that there 
may be errors in the records even though the trial 
balance balances. 


Recommended Use. ‘The filmstrip is suitable for 
high school bookkeeping classes. 


Sale. “Bookkeeping and Accounting Errors” may 
be purchased from Business Education Visual Aids, 
104 West 61st Street, New York 23, New York. The 
selling price is $5. 


Buying Dairy Products, Fats and Oils. 
(Released in 1949.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip, 
available in color, is one of five filmstrips in a series 
entitled, “The Market Basket Series.” It is sponsored 
by Household Finance Corporation. It contains forty- 
seven frames. 


Summary. The various kinds of milk are explained 
in the filmstrip. The filmstrip also emphasizes that 
trying to save food money by trying to cut down on 
milk for the family is a costly way of saving pennies. 
It explains the following ways in which savings may be 
realized on the purchase of milk: (1) compare the price 
of delivered milk with that of milk bought in stores; 
(2) compare the price of milk in glass bottles with 
milk in cardboard containers; (3) compare the price of 
bottled whole milk with evaporated unsweetened and 
dried whole milk powder; and (4) compare the price 
of bottled whole milk with other forms of milk. Other 
dairy products discussed in the film are as follows: 
cheese, butter, oleomargarine, salad oil, table oil, and 
vegetable oil. The filmstrip also emphasizes that a 
successful buyer plans ahead; she knows what is wanted 
and for what purposes; and finally she chooses carefully 
considering quality factors. A lecture manuscript is 
available to be read while the filmstrip is being shown. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in consumer economic problems and 
home economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Buying Dairy Products, Fats and 
Oils” may be purchased from Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. The selling price is $6. Free rental from House- 
hold Finance Corporation. 
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Cram’s Instructional Bookkeeping Wall Charts | 


“Students like them because I can point out exactly what I 
am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 
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Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. 
easy to read, printed in 3 colors. They are complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to under- 
stand. They cover the entire bookkeeping cycle. 
whole class at once, they make for concentration of student interest and a quicker and more lasting 
comprehension of the subject. Available only in sefs (6 charts). 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 

Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial Balance 
Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4— Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 

Chart No. 5— Adjusting the Ledger 
Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


Write for prices and complete information 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, 


» » 


EDITED BY 


SOUTH - WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


ay 


CORRELATED 
WITH 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
& ACCOUNTING 


They are large (48” x 52”), 
Instantly available and easily viewed by the 


Choice of several convenient 
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A Dead Give-Away 


“But wow did the police spot you in your woman’s 
disguise?” | a: 
“J passed a milliner’s shop without looking in the 
window.” 
ee ¢ e 
Optical Illusion 


First Burglar: “‘I need eyeglasses.” 
Second Burglar: ““What makes you think so?” 
First Burglar: ‘Well, I was twirling the knobs of a 
safe and a dance orchestra began to play.” 
e 


A Doughboy’s Tale 


The old soldier was telling of his thrilling adventures 
on the field of battle. 

“Then,” he said, “the surgeon took me up and laid 
me in the ammunition wagon and —” 

“Look here,” said one of his listeners, “you don’t 
mean the ammunition wagon! You mean the ambul- 
ance.” 

“No,” he insisted, “I was so full of bullets that they 
decided I ought to go in the ammunition wagon.” 

- * e 


Safety First 


“That fellow’s driving his car so carefully that I 
think he must be a new driver.” 
“No, he just paid cash for the car.” 
eee 
Ten Easy Lessons 


“How long did it take your wife to learn to drive?” 
“Tt will be ten years in September.” 
eee 


Something Appropriate 


Restaurant Manager (to orchestra leader): “I wish 
you would display a little more tact in choosing the 
music. We've got the National Association of Umbrella 
Manufacturers here this evening and you've just played 
‘It Aint Gonna Rain No More’!” 

ee e¢ e@ 


A Caustic Remark 


Bill: “That was the most unkind remark I ever 
heard.” 

Jim: “What was?” 

Bill: “I showed her one of my boyhood pictures 
with my father holding me on his knee, and she said, 
“My, who is the ventriloquist?’”’ 

e ee 


Home Sweet Home 


Smith: “I wear the trousers in my home.”’ 
Jones: “Yeah, but right after supper I notice you 
wear an apron over them.” 
eee 


A Speech Impediment 
“I say, dear, isn’t it time the baby said ‘Daddy’?”’ 
_“No,” replied the wife. “I’ve decided not to tell 
him who you are until he gets stronger.” 
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A Difficult Feat 


“Has the laundry made a mistake?” 


asked Mr. 
Brown. “This shirt is so tight I can hardly breathe.” 
“Yes, it’s your shirt all right,” replied his wife, “but 
you've got your head through a buttonhole.” 
ee @ e@ 


Happy Days 


“er 


Eloping Bride: “‘Here’s a telegram from papa!” 

Bridegroom (eagerly): ““What does he say?” 

Bride: “Do not come home and all will be forgiven.” 
°° ee e@ 


A Good Reason 


“‘What’s the idea of hiring that cross-eyed man for a 
store detective?” 
“Well, look at him. Can you tell who he is watching?” 
eee 


Counting Her Blessings 


Wife: “I looked over the rest of the men at the party 
and I was so glad that I was married to you.” 
Husband: ‘Thanks, Sweetheart!” 
Wife: “It’s such a comfort to know that you have a 
husband that no other woman will try to steal.” 
eee 


One Solution 


A missionary had labored long and earnestly in 
Africa. He had many talks with the old tribal chief 
and tried to convince him that he had too many wives. 
Finally he convinced the old chief that it was wrong; 
so the chief killed all but one of his wives and ate them. 

eee 


Hidden Meaning 


The student was asked to paraphrase the sentence: 
“He was bent on seeing her.” 
“He wrote: “The sight of her doubled him up.” 
eee 


No Time to Think 


“What do you think of the latest news of the foreign 
situation, Senator?” inquired the reporter. 
“Don’t bother me! I gotta get to the radio station 
and talk! In a crisis like this there is no time to think!”’ 
eee 


Fair Weather Now 


A man living on the Wisconsin-Minnesota border 
was puzzled for years about what state he lived in. 
Finally he hired a surveyor. 

“You live in Wisconsin,” decided the surveyor. 

The man cheered’ and tossed his hat into the air. 
“Thank heaven!” he cried, “no more of those terrible 
Minnesota winters!” 

ee 
A Lesson In Manners 

“I’m glad you weren’t greedy at the party and didn’t 
take a second helping of cake,” said Mother. 

“I never take second helpings now,” replied the 
eight-year-old. “I take two pieces the first time the 
plate is handed around!” 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced woman teacher with B.A., B.S., and M.A. 
degrees desires position in college or business college. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand (general and medical), 
typewriting, business English, and business arithmetic. 
Also has majors in general science and in languages, 
especially Latin. Address, No. 117. 





Male high school teacher in large Eastern city wishes 
to teach a course in personal finance (money manage- 
ment) at a college summer session. Thoroughly qualified. 
Over twenty years’ teaching experience. Location im- 
material. Available July 1. Address, No. 118. 





Experienced instructor in accounting, bookkeeping, 


mathematics, business law, and penmanship, with 
college and university degrees, desires tion. Would 
Address, No. 


ged Middle West, particularly Illinois. 





Experienced teacher desires position on the West 
Coast. Holds college degree. Is qualified to teach Gregg 
shorthand, elementary accounting, typing. and office 
machines. Address, No. 120. 





Experienced woman commercial teacher desires teach- 
ing position in college or university. Holds B.S. degree 
in education and M.A. degree in commerce. Has had 
twelve years’ teaching experience in high schools. Quali- 
fied to teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, peed. 
geography, and other allied subjects. Would consider 
job of teaching for a summer term. Address, No. 121. 





Assistant college professor (lady), with B.A. and M.S. 
degrees, wishes a summer teaching position. Is qualified 
to teach nape J accounting, Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, office machines, and general business. In addi- 
tion to teaching, has had o Address, 


ce experience. 
No. 122. 





Single man, thirty-eight years of age, veteran of World 
War II, desires teaching or administrative position in 
business school. Has had ten years’ teaching experience 
and seven years’ business experience. At present is teach- 
ing near New York City. ill go anywhere. Excellent 
references. Available July 1. Address, No. 123. 





Man, forty years of age, with B.S. in commercial 
teaching, M.S. in business education, and some work on 
Doctor’s degree, desires college secretarial training 
teaching position. Also interested in guidance work. 
Has had seven years’ office ee and nine years’ 
teaching experience. Available June 1. Address, No. 124. 





An instructor, sixty-eight years of age, with many 
years’ teaching experience in business law, business 
mathematics, business economics, business psychology, 
and ——_ desires position. Has M.A. degree. 
Address, No. 130. 
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Single woman, majored in accounting and capable of 
teaching any commercial subject, would like contract 
with some reliable, growing, and well-established private 
school with privilege of buying part or all at end of one 
year if both parties are satisfied. Has had years of office 
and ‘teaching experience in high schools, colleges, and 
private schools as well as principalship positions. Holds 
two degrees. Please give complete details and all particy. 
lars in first letter. Address, Ko. 131. 





Progressive man teacher, with three degrees and 
several certificates, desires change of position. Has had 
sixteen years’ teaching experience and six years’ business 
experience. Can teach accounting, business law, business 
English, shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, and 
secretarial training. State salary and give the necessary 
a about position in first letter. Address, 

0. " 


Experienced businessman, accountant, and teacher 
seeks a lasting association with a school of considerable 
tential. Isa college graduate with commercial teacher's 
icense, and member of several professional associations, 
+ ge Ec location in East or Middle West. Address, 
o. ° 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man, experienced in field work or willing to learn, 
wanted in Chicago area. Must have car and must not be 
—- put in hours for a substantial income. Address, 

o. . 





An accounting instructor, either man or woman, 
wanted to begin teaching on March 15. A married man 
whose wife could do secretarial work in office would be 
acceptable. Good opportunity for someone interested in 
acquiring an interest in a good private busi 1ess school. 
Address, No. 126. 





A long-established, reliable school is in need of an 
active, acceptable young man for placement work and 
contactin igh school graduates. Good position for 
some ¢ man. Address, No. 127. 





Good field man wanted for small business school in 
eastern Pennsylvania. Must be a good solicitor and must 
be able to assist to a small degree with teaching some 
subjects. Address, No. 128. 





WANTED TO BUY 


A small business college in the South wanted by two 
teachers. Either cash or terms, preferably the latter. 
Address, No. 129. 





Wanted to purchase all or partnership in a private 
school in North Carolina. Give all information in your 
first letter in regard to price, size of school, and city. 
Address, No. 130. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Two-school chain in eastern Ohio for sale with clientele 
of 150,000. Territory includes twenty-seven first grade 
high schools, graduating 1,500 students annually. Con- 
tinuous operation for over fifty years. Capacity of 100 
day school students. Approved for G.I. and state re- 
habilitation students. Priced for quick sale at a bargain 


price. Fine opportunity for a real school man. Owner is 


retiring. Address, No. 132. 
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Small private junior college for sale. Credits widely 
accepted at full value. Address, No. 136. 





FOR SALE 





hreer: dictaphone records for sale. Used very little. 
cost $36. will sell for $12. Address, No. 133. 

Smith-Corona clipper typewriter for sale. Latest 

model. Slightly used. Price $70. Address, J. P. Hofer, 








Mader: {}igh School, Madera, California. 
Bloomsburg to Celebrate 
Twentieth Anniversary 
In commemoration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of its Department of 
Business Education, the State Teachers 


College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, is plan- 
ning to hold an office machines show in 
conjunction with the annual business educa- 
tion contest and clinic on May 5 and 6, 1950. 
Representatives of the various companies 
publishing business education textbooks will 
display their wares in Navy Hall as they 
have in the past. 

A short skit depicting an office of the 
“Gay Nineties” is being planned by Honora 
M. Noyes of the Business Education De- 
partment and Alice Johnston of the Speech 
and Dramatic Department, who are col- 
laborating in writing the skit. 

Every effort is being made to bring back 
to the College the graduates and former 
students of the Department of Business 
Education, now numbering over one thou- 
sand. Dr. Harvey A. Andruss, the first 
director of the department and now president 
of the college, will present a short history of 
the department, highlighting major events 
and outstanding graduates of the past 
twenty years. The annual luncheon will 
include not only ‘contestants and their 
teachers, but also the graduates of the first 
class, outstanding graduates, representatives 
of the business machines companies, text- 
book companies, and local businessmen’s 
organizations. 

On May 5 Mr. C. H. Henrie and his sales 
classes will present the annual fashion show 
honoring the visiting contestants, their 
teachers, and graduates. This event has 
grown in importance and color and it now 
represents one of the finest events on the 
college calendar. 


All graduates of the Business Education 
Department, high school students, teachers, 
and businessmen are cordially invited to 
attend the commemoration exercises in 
Navy Hall Auditorium, Saturday, May 6, 
1950. A most enjoyable and profitable 
experience is assured all who attend. 
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Pennsylvania Business Education Seminar 


The third annual business and education 
seminar will be held at Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, on March 
25, 1950. The seminar is sponsored by the 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, and York chapters 
of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion and Elizabethtown College. Frank S. 
Kugle, Elizabethtown College, is program 
chairman. 

The meeting will be opened by Dr. A. C. 
Baugher, president of Elizabethtown College, 
who will extend greetings. The three main 
speakers and their topics are as follows: 
“Why a Partnership?” — F. A. Waltzinger, 
supervisor of training, Accounting Depart- 
ment, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Balti- 
more, Maryland; ““The School Is a Partner” 
—E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business 
education, Baltimore City Schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland; ‘“The Office Is a Partner” 
— Arthur Lee Davis, public relations tech- 
nician, State Employment Service, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

A panel discussion on the topic “This 
Partnership of Ours” will follow the three 
main addresses. Gladys K. Worth, director 
of business education, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania, is chairman of the panel. 

After the panel discussion there will be a 
luncheon meeting. The luncheon speaker 
will be Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, who will speak on the topic 
“Let’s Get Together.” The price of the 
luncheon is $1.50. Reservations should be 
mailed to K. Ezra Bucher, treasurer, Eliza- 
bethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
so * - 


Philadelphia Suburban Teachers Meet 


The spring meeting of the Philadelphia 
Suburban Business Education Association 
will be held in co-operation with Schoolmen’s 
Week in Philadelphia, on April 21 at 4:00 p.m. 
in the auditorium of the Peirce School of 
Business Administration, 1420 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. President Eve- 
lyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, will preside at the meeting. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, will 
give a demonstration on the improvement of 
instruction in typewriting. A dinner meeting 
will follow the program. Reservations for 
the dinner meeting should be mailed to 
Gladys K. Worth, Scott Senior High School, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
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If your students ean’t spell. there | 
is a solution to the problem... 


The universal complaint that we have received in recent years has 
been that high school students do not know how to spell. To combat this 


problem we have recently revised and expanded a very popular book 
entitled... 


" WwW ry ry oT c Th “I mT! _— c y" 
WV NN i l D Is 
y badd thad oO allot ttensetl PPAR LLL LLL A sa TTL iN 


By R. G. WALTERS 








This new third edition is sweeping the country in popularity. It is being 
used in many schools for academic students and for business students. 
WORD STUDIES is really more than a speller. It gets to the very bottom 
of the difficulty by teaching the student how to use the dictionary, how 
to build words, how to spell, how to pronounce, and how to use words 
correctly. Besides this development of the basic techniques of word 
usage and spelling, there are many other features, such as emphasis on 
syllabication, words often confused, abbreviations, proper names, and 
names of cities. 


If you are not satisfied with the ability of your students to spell, you 
should try this book in your classes. Samples will be sent on request 
to any instructor or school official interested in improving spelling. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


SEE IT 
TODAY / 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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